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Teachers’ Souvenirs! 


invention—over 100 designs. Prices, 1 cent each and upward. Diplomas, Honor and Pro- 
motion Certificates a specialty. A complete line of closing and holiday supplies. Send 
address of 8 active teachers for valuable samples FREE. 


THE H. G. PHILLIPS SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, Williamsport, Pa. 





Calumny would soon starve and die 
of it<s,*, if nobody took it in and gave 
it lodging.—-Leighton. 


Pacific Teachers’ Agency 


Aids Teachers of all classes to positions in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 
For circulars and registration blanks address 
B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 
523 N. ¥. Block, Seattle, Wash. 





The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington Street, 





RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS. 


5th year. 20states. Correspondence invited. 
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CLARK TBACHERS'AGENCY | 
B.F. CLARK 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
GHIGAGO 
Twelve (12) Years in Chicago. Send for 
“QUR PLATFORM” giving full information 
about methods and scope of our work. 
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New York University. 


FORTY COURSES in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English Liter- 
ature, Rhetoric, German, Philosophy, Ed: cation, 
History, Government, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry and Physical Training, 


The location is unsurpassed for summer school work, it combines the 
coolness and the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem 
River and the Hudson River with the advantages of the great city. 


For ‘‘Announcement’’ address, MARSHALL 8. BROWN, University Heights, New York City. 
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SUMMER COURSES. 


Session of 1901. 
Seventh Year, July 8—Aug. 16. 








The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Street. Recommends superior Teachers. Our recommendations have weight with school officials. 


of BOSTON, 258 Washiagton Street. 
of PORTLAND, Me.,, 98 Exchange 





VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
bac els an f Primary and Grammar grade teachers (many), - 
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50 page manual 
free—send for it. 
Usual Fee not required, 
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800 to 1200 
NA M. THURSTON, MANAGER, 
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The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 
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COLORADO, 
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competent 
teachers. 

We recommend 
no others, 


ae FRED DICK, Ex State Superintendent, Manager. 
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Agency can render you such efficient service. 
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RUGGERY BLDG., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


f you desire a position in the 
Middle, Central or Southern 
States, enroll with us. No other 


We have constant calls for first-class teachers for 


es of Public School and College work. Write us a4 we will tell you poneatly what we can 
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do &: you. Reference Book free. 


AMS & COMPHER, Managers. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 





Terms, per year, in advance......................... $1.00 
MOE RI At STE: CO 10 


ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us 
of any change in their address, giving both 
the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the paper if sent to 
a former address, until ordered stopped, or 
address changed. 

There Are Two Ways of conducting a newspa- 
per. Oneis to drop every subscription in- 
stantly on the expiration of its term, and the 
other is to continue od gy! until a request 
to discontinue is received. If THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION pursues the former 
method it would be dealing summarily and 
perhaps unjustly with thousands of its read- 
ers who wish the paper continued, but are 
not always able to pay on theinstant. How- 
ever, if the second method is followed, it may 
appear to a few, certainly a very few, that we 
are taking advantage of the postal regula- 
tions to saddle the paper on unwilling read- 
ers. Wecannot afford to lose friends of either 
class. Therefore, we will establish the fol- 
lowing rules, which will be just to all, unfair 
to none, and merciful to many: (1) Every 
subscriber can tell, by looking at the tab on 
the paper he receives, when his subscription 
has expired,and can advise us if it is his desire 
to stop the paper. (2) If we do not receive 
such notice, the paperwill be continued, and 
the subscriber expected to pay for each year’s 
subscription. 








Always Send [loney by P.O. Money Orders, Ex- 
press [loney Orders or Registered Letters. 
Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers. 











OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
Desiring Profitable Summer | Employment! 


ewe 





Thiscompany desires the services of an active, en- 
ergetic Teacher (gentleman or business-like lady) in 
each county for the Summer Vacation, to manage our 
sample display, distribute Price Liste, Book and Mag- 
azine Combination Offers.etc., at Teachers’ Institutes 
and enroll Teachers and book-buyers as members 
of our Libra: Association ‘Book-buyers’ Union,” 
which cuts book bills in half and supplies any book 
wanted direct from Publisher to Purchaser at 85 per cent. to 
to 60 per cent. discount; 87.60 worth of latest novels 
(your own selection) for 83.95; 88.60 worth of leading 
Magazines (your own selection) for 83.85; $7.50 Teach- 
ers’ Books for 62.50; 810.50 Standard Fiction, History, 
etc. for 83.50. Endorsed by all book-buyers;— 

**As Chal C ittee of Chicago Woman’s Club, 
Ihave for past 4 years bought all their books through the 
Northwestern Library Association at an average discount of 40 
per cent. ; have had prompt service; they do an immense busi- 
ness.” —Mrs. Z. A, Dixson, Librarian Univ, Chicago. 

(Mrs. Dixson’s last pu was Feby, 1901.) 

“I take pleasure in ding the North m Library 
4s a reliable institution, and one which is very 
beneficial in members to get books ete. at wholesale 
i oa —John |, D, Hinds, Dean Cumberland Univ. 

Tenn. (Prof. Hinds last purchase was Jany.1901.) 

To one Teacher in each county furnishing 
satisfactory references, we offer a summer engage- 
ment at $70.00 a month and commission on pales. 
The position will pay $125.00 a month with reason- 
able push and energy; some teachers earn $75.00a 
week in Institutes. Our “Combination Offers” for 
1901 cover allthe best and most popular books and 
magazines andare arevelation in modern book sell- 
ing. Send 5c ome for Condensed Book List and 

aaenbination Offers; they will save you money, 
Address, NORTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
5-7 Washington St., Chicago, fll, 
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MEMORY GEMS. 


We use up in the passions the stuff 
that was given us for happiness.— 
Joubert. 


—— 


Pleasure soon exhausts us and itself 
also, but endeavor never does.— 
Richter. 

History makes haste to record great 
deeds, but often neglects good ones.— 
Hosea Ballou. 


The virtue of justice consists in 
moderation, as regulated by wisdom.— 
Aristotle. 
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SOMETHING 
USEFUL 


Have you seen our Wonderful 
Calculating Pencil? 
The pencil that figures with a twist of 
your wrist? 
That figures quicker than you can 
and never make a mistake? 
That calculates anything from 1x13 
to 12x24 in the twinkle of an eye? 
That gives you hundreds of calcula- 
tions with the swiftness and accu- 
racy equaling an expert? Have 
you seen it? 


Can You Beat It? 


Can you tell as quickly as the pencil, 
for instance, how much 11x824 
is? or 9x#1.80? or 23x81.20? 

Sent to any address, postpaid, 

for 25¢. 
WM. LEWIS & CO., 
55 STATE ST., CHICAGO, DEPARTMENT 2. 
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The tear down childhood’s cheek that 
flows 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose; 
When next the summer breeze comes 
by 
And waves the bush the flower is dry. 
—Scott. 


W ANTED.— TEACHERS 


EVERYBODY "ELSE to 
know I make a specialty of ‘nk haga oo at lic 
dozen—all the rage—very dashy. rossin 
also, lettering names in Diplomas ic eac 
Lessons in Penmanship by mail, 12 lessons $3. 00 
—sure to please. Trial lesson and fine speci- 
mens business and ornamental penmanship, 
25c. Try me; I will surprise you. Enclose 
stamp for sample cards, Address 

J. G. BATEY, Penman, 
September 


Catlett, Tenn. 
TEACHERS WANTE Vacancies. 
Primary and Grammar Grades, $400 to $900; High 
School, $450 to $1,500; Critic Teachers in State 
Normal Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintenden- 
cies, $1000 to $2,500. Good positions in Colleges, 
Seminaries, etc. Send for Sixteeuth Year Book. 


C. J. Albert, The Albert Teachers’ Agency Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 
FREE scant" 














ha 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept. 527 New Haven, 








Moret of 


Palestine. 


Politico-Relief Maps for schools made 
by same process. The Palestine map 
is indispensable to Pastors, Sunday 
Schools, Bible Classes, Colleges, Sem- 
inaries, Ete. Write for descriptive 
circular and plan by which Sunday 
Schools and Bible Classes may easily 
obtain one. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN 
WANTED. 


A rare opportunity for teachers dur- 
ing vacation. 


Central School Supply House, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


It requires a great deal of boldness 
and a great deal of caution to make a2 
great fortune; and when you have got 
it, it requires ten times as much wit 
to keep it.—Rothschild. 











LADIES 


Troubled with 


-| HAIR ON THE FACE 


neck, arms, etc., suffer needlessly. 
DERMATINO wiil remove the hair and 
kill the root, without the slightest injury 
tothe skin. It is not a temporary cure 
like many others, but is sold on a positive 
guarantee to give satisfaction or mone 
refunded. The action of ATi 

is marvellous—failure impossible. Ab- 
solutely nothing like it in effectiveness. 


Write for free booklet, testimo- 
nials and full information. A 
trial will convince you of the 


merit of this remarkable remedy 
DERMATINO CO., Dept, E-12, St. Louis, Mo. 











> BICYCLES | BELOW GOST 
yy 5000 igh Grade guaranteed 
1901 Models $ 310218 


with best equipments, to 
799 & 00 MODELS, $7 to $12 
Good Second Hand Wheels, $3$ 
best makes in perfect rid- to 
ing order. Must be closed out. 
We ship anywhere on 10 days 
trial without a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distrib- 
uting catalogs for us. You can 
make money as our agent. 
Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. : 
MEF D CYCLE GO. Dept. 285k Chicago. 


Southern Railway 


(St. Louis-Louisville Lines) 















DIBECT TO THE 


“LAND OF THE SKY,” 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


AND THE 
BEAUTIFUL 
“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY.” 


The Short Line between 
St. Louis and Louisville. 


Full particulars at the City Ticket Office, 
507 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. B. SPENCER, GEO. B. ALLEN, 
General Manager Ass’t Gen’! Pass Agt. 
Cc. B. BAIRD, 
Dist. Passenger Agent. 
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(NEWEST PUBLICATIONS ce SERS 
at 
An entirely new line of standard 
BOOK Ill OF NEW EDUCATION READERS. Religious Literature, carefully printed 
By DEMAREST and VAN SICKLE. This book Seriege *- ‘ ee 
scure vowels, initials, and terminals... .. 80. on fine paper; bound in Full White Vel- 
HOW TO TEACH READING AND COMPOSITION. lum, handsome new design in gold and 
By J.J. BURNS. Author of ‘‘ The Story of Shakespeare's { ld ed and put 
English Kings.” This book will help the teacher to prepare ASRS, SD Fut gels edges, ae pe 
the vey he work of the school-roonr—that part of it embraced up ina neat box. Each volume contains 
Fda a ~4 ee. — “a ore er a portrait of the author and an illumi- 
DOWNEY'S ALGEBRA. nated photogravure title page. 
Part I of this book, embracing the first fifteen chapters, has ~ 
just been issued in separate form for High School use 0.90 Postpaid ......... 50 cts. each. 
McNeill and Lynch's Introductory Lessons in Eng. Lit. 
The basis of this book is original. oe contents: A model 
short prose story, Hawthorne’s Feathertop; Bryant's Sella, - 
a short poetical legend; an important state paper. the Dec 1, Kept for the Master’s Use .........+ Frances eer ed 2 
laration of Independence; Wordsworth’s Michael, a narra- 2. My King and His Service............ rances Ridley _ 9 
tive poem based on real life; The Ancient Mariner, a nar 8. My Point of View...... Selections from Drummond’ s Works 
rative poem based on supernatural occurrences; Lincoln's 4, Of the Imitation of Christ .........s.eeee- Thomas a Kempis 
First Inaugural Address,—a discussion of a problem in St MA nad: cesspeessess sekesaecsssesse ....Henry Drummond 
statesmanship, and the Gettysburg Speech,—a short public 6. Natural Law in the Spiritual World ...... Henry Drummond 
address; two spiritual interpretations of particular facts in 2 RR IRS “3 Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks 
nature, the Chambered Nautilus and a Waterfowl; medita- 8. Abide In CHrist ...,cccccccccsccsovescrees Rev. Andrew Murray 
tive poetry, two selections from Longfellow; oratory, Web DRE sas agashdunsasspanrnsenoonnce’ Rev. Andrew Murray 
ster’s Bunker Hill Oration; exposition, Kmerson’s Self-Re- Sy IEE os 56d cianvanennemenninse Rev. Andrew Murray 
liance; lyric poetry, from Shelley, from Burns, from Ten- 11. Broly tm Chriet ..cccccccccccce secccvccce Rev. Andrew Murray 
nyson; a perfect type of the drama, Shakespeare's The 12. The Manliness of amie Sf aera es Thomas Hughes 
Merchant of Venice. The apparatus connecting this work 13. Addresses to Young Men .......... Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
psa hoy eRe See ep et year aint how 14, The Pathway of Safety ............ Rt. Rev. Ashton Oxenden 
GEN onsen ncnisnnennnen 15. The Christian Life ........s..0.00 Rt. Rev. Ashton Oxenden 
A Primer for Pupils of Non-German Parentage. soeeeece 80.20 WB. Thd TRPOBS. Of Grace ocacccccccccccescceccsercsscvessesocces - 
ALLERLE/. 17. The Pathway of Promise Sisto gresocceecenes ee es 
; ( 18, ‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture...W. E. Gladstone 
 pemerbeandemeneias adesteearem mmbentmeseig! ox 19. Steps Into the Blessed Life ............+..+.« Rev. F. B. Meyer 
ahllie a wees meas aaarie. 20. John Ploughman’s Talk .........Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon 
‘Teachers interested in Public School Music, including Theory 21. John Ploughman's Pictures ...... Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon 
and Art, Voice Culture, Sight Reading, the History of Music, 23. The Message of Peace ........0....eseeeees Rev. R. W. Church 
and Chorus Conducting, are invited to send for the announce. 23. The Changed Cross and Other Religious Poems...... - 
ment of our Summer School, to be held in Chicago between Bey. MEE BOUIN vet doccencnicocccsd 29000000000 00000200000c00 000008 
July 17 and August 2. %. Daily yeod Ee Te a ee ee oe —. 
2%. Peep o BY crevecvccecesenencesgnccddedestucersectscoevecce ——— - 
ie MA MOR BO: ccvcccovecccbidedestbsecdeensccdondccceveces 
American Book Company 28. Precept upon Precept eos paige seese rege tg se ease 
29. The Prince of the House o ee ev. J. ngraham 
\ NEW YORK CINCINNATI Senne 30. Jessica’s First Prayer and Jessica’s Mother..Hesba Stretton 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 





217 Olive Street, St. Louis Mo. 
nines 


The Mobile & 
Ohio R. R. 


t U | | | | Of0 fl The Safe and Comfortable 
Route for Citronelle and other 
Southern Winter and Summer 
0) (| {p ; Resorts. 
Two finely equipped, wide vestibuled, , 
Pintsch lighted trains, carrying through 











Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, daily in 


each direction between 
“BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PACIFIC 
No Al EXPRESS” E ’ 9.00 A M ST. LOUIS 
to Kansas City, St. Jos- DAILY 1 
eph, Portland, Puget Sound. North- anpD MOBILE 
west, via Billings, Montana. making close connection with lines from 


‘“‘NEBRASKA-COLORADO EXPRESS,” = oe — West, Cuba and the 
No. 5 one night to Denver, for Colorado, 2,05 F NM EST INDIE 


Utah, Pacific Coast. Also for St. Paul DAILY “Plorida and St. Louis Limited” 
and Minneapolis. 


No 1 FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 900 p M Sleeping Oar Line dally 
. | 


Denver, Council "Bluffs, Omaha, St. Leuis, Montgomery and 


THE NEW 


Jacksonville, Florida. 








Nebraska, Colorado, Pacific Coast. DAILY For further information apply to 
F. L. Harris, Gen’ ;Aaeet, 
C. RUDOLPH, D. P. > 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 605 Olive St., at Louis, Mo. 
Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. C. M. SumPanp, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Br J. T. Por, Gen. Traffic Mgr., 
HUWARD ELLIOTT, J. @. DELAPLAINE, L. W. WAKELEY, Mobile, Ala. 
General Manager. City Passenger Agent. Gen’l Pass. Agent. 
WOO0O0]88O8O% 
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THREE KINDS OF TEACHERS. 





The teaching fraternity has three kinds of teach- 
ers. They can be seen almost anywhere..: 

1. The first kind is composed of those who are 
teaching “for revenue only.” They look upon the 
school room as a place for winning sufficient money 
to start them in some other line of business, which 
they expect to make their life work. They may be 
fresh graduates from school, who have the law, medi- 
cine, the ministry or some similar occupation in view, 
but are in need of some ready cash for prosecuting it. 
So they get a second grade certificate, and inflict 
themselves on some rural school, which is apt to feel 
proud to get such teachers. But they stay only long 
enough to accomplish their end, and then bid good- 
bye to the school room. Now, it is not at all likely 
that such teachers can do any good to any one but 
themselves. Their object is not the good of the 
school, nor to honor the profession, but only to com- 
pass their own personal selfish ends. They are too 
much like hirelings, and are almost certain to subord- 
inate what should be supreme to their own personal 
purposes. It is needless to say that the less of such 
teachers the better. 

2. A second kind has a higher motive. They 
love the work, and put energy and enthusiasm into 
it. They follow it because it is in line with their own 
inclinations and tastes. Such a condition is favora- 
ble for the school. As every one does better when 
doing what suits his tastes than when otherwise, it 
follows that the school will fare well when taught 
by one who loves his work. But even such a com- 
mendable state of affairs may fall short of the best, if 
there is no other motive than love for the work. That 
does not go far enough. Such a teacher may please 
his patrons, and his scholars may make commendable 
progress in their studies, while failing in the true 





purpose of an education—the full development of 
individual character. 

3. The third kind of teacher is he who, while hav- 
ing a genuine love for his work, recognizes his po- 
sition as an opportunity to serve the coming gen- 
erations. He has as his work something more than 
imparting instruction and pleasing his patrons. He 
touches his pupils morally as welf as intellectually. 
He has many opportunities for making impressions 
that will go far in fashioning the future of those 
whom he instructs. His own life becomes some part 
of theirs. By setting before his pupils high ideas 
of character, by pointing them ever upward, by mak- 
ing them to feel the dignity and grandeur of life, 
whose largest achievement is not in accumulation but 
in service, he does his truest work as an instructor. 
The reward of such teachers is not to be measured by 
the size of their salaries, nor by their popularity in a 
community. It comes only in the successful issue 
in the lives of those thus influenced, and (best of all), 
in the sweet consciousness of a well-filled life. 





MAKE THE WORK INTERESTING. 





The belief seems to be prevalent among educators 
that pupils become mentally fatigued after a number 
of days of close and continuous mental application, 
and therefore less able to perform mental work after- 
wards. That such a state of things is not true has 
been proven by Dr. Thorndike, an eminent psycholo- 
gist. His method of reaching his conclusion was by 
giving the pupils in different schools some mental 
test in the morning, and then giving the same per- 
sons a similar test at the close of their day of study, 
and he found that the work was as accurately and as 
quickly done in the evening as at the beginning of the 
day. Why is it then, asks the puzzled teacher, does 
the child do so much better work as a rule at the 
beginning of a day, or at the beginning of a session 
than at the close of it? 

Dr. Thorndike says in answer to this that it is 
usually due to the lack of interest on the part of the 
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student, and that good teaching will remedy it. He 
adds: “The more appropriate remedy would be not 
to give the student less to do, but to make it worth 
while for him to work, and to make the work inter- 
esting.” 





MORE SUGAR AND LESS WHISKEY. 


One of the chief merits of alcoholic beverages at- 
tributed to them by those who “love their cups” is 
that they are strength-giving beverages. That there 
are many other articles of food and drink that are 
much more strength-giving is a well-known fact. 
Among these may be mentioned sugar. This was re- 
cently proven by M. Chauveau in a unique experi- 
ment. He fed a dog for fifty-four days on meat and 
sugar, and although the dog covered a course of 34 
miles daily he had gained, at the expiration of the al- 
lotted time, one-fifteenth of his weight. Then one- 
third of the sugar ration was replaced with alcohol. 
From the time the dog began to lose strength and 
had to be urged by his trainer to run. The sugar 
and alcohol were alternated for some time, each be- 
ing used for a week, and the corresponding loss of 
energy was always evident. From this he draws the 
conclusion that those who eat a reasonable quantity 
of pure sugar candy daily derive more strength and 
energy therefrom than,the person who takes his glass 
of wine with equal regularitv. 





“THE SUPPOSED FOOD VALUE OF ALCOHOL.”’ 





Reference has been made in these columns to the 
meeting of the Superintendents’ section in Chicago. 
In reference to the question of temperance instruc- 
tion in the public schools very decided action was 
taken. The effort is made in some quarters to mini- 
mize the effect of that action, by representing it as 
non-committal, but it was very positively on the side 
of temperance and temperance instruction. The 
committee to whom the whole matter had been re- 
ferred made the following report, which speaks for it- 
self: 

We agree cordially with the special advocates of temper- 
ance that both physiology and hygiene should be so taught 
as to leave in the minds of the children and youth an ade- 
quate knowledge of the effects of alcoholic drinks and nar- 
cotics upon the human system, and that the question of the 
supposed food value of alcohol is a technical one for medi- 
eal experts and not one which needs to concern the men and 
women who are engaged in the public instruction of chil- 
dren and youth. (Applause.) For them, it is enough to 
know that its use as a beverage is injurious and that all 
authorities agree in deprecating the formation of the drink- 
ing habit and in commending all practical efforts, through 
public instruction, to promote the cause of temperance. The 


questions of highest importance for teachers and superin- 
tendents of schools to consider are those which relate to the 
methods by which temperance instruction shall be imparted. 

We therefore recommend that a body of educational doc- 
trine be formulated which may guide temperance instruction 
in the schools throughout the country. 

We also recommend that investigation to that end be con- 
ducted under the direction of the National Council of Edu- 
cation in accordance with the regulations of the National 
Association. 





The Chicago Record, before its consolidation with 
another city daily, did valuable public service by its 
course of free public lectures in the schools of that 
city on different topics. During the past winter it 
had one lecture of especial interest to teachers and 
all who are connected with the training of children. 
It was by Mr. F. W. Smedley, who gave an account 
of the work of child study in connection with the city 
schools. His conclusions were contrary to those 
usually held on some points by teachers. The Record 
gives this report of Mr. Smedley’s lecture on one 
point: 

The single statement which caused the greatest stir among 
the medical students was that the unidexterity or “right- 
handedness” and intellectual capacity were coincident in 
children, and that at all ages clever and advanced pupils 
tend toward unidexterity, while dull and backward children 
show just as marked a tendency toward ambidexterity. The 
pupils of the John Worthy school at the bridewell, Mr. 
Smedley found during the course of his investigations, ap- 
proached a condition of ambidexterity not found even among 
the dullest pupils of the grammar schools. Physical condi- 
tion should be made a factor, Mr. Smedley insisted, in the 
scheme of every child’s training, declaring that to physical 
handicaps much of the stupidity of the class dullards was 
due, and advocating an ungraded room in every public 
school as a refuge for the children not able to do work with 
their normal companions. Mr. Smedley compared the 
height, weight, endurance and muscular energy of boys and 
girls at various school ages, and showed seventy pictures of 
pupils and classes of various types . 





Apropos the conclusions of Director Smedley con- 
cerning ambi-dexterity in children as an accompani- 
ment, if not an indication of mental dullness, the fol- 
lowing telegram to the press from Springfield, IIl., 
will be read with interest: 

The Ambidexter Department institute is the name of a 
new venture that is expected to solve the race problem. 
The institute is to be located in this city. Elective studies 
from the primary grades to the full academic course will be 
a feature, and bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, teleg- 
raphy, music, sociology, political and domestic economy, 
moral philosophy and theology will be taught. Instructions 
will be given in the trades of house and sign painting, car- 
riage trimming, roofing, tinning, building and cabinet mak- 
ing, blacksmithing and horseshoeing, hairdressing, sewing, 
cutting, fitting and dressmaking and cooking. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





The N. E. A. will meet this year in Detroit, Mich., 
july 8 to 12. All the railway lines in the United 
States and Canada except the northern transcon- 
tinental lines will make a rate of one fare for the 
round trip, which will be good until September 1. 
Following the convention side-trip rates at one fare 
for the round trip will be granted to Maninac, and 
points in northern Michigan, to points in Canada as 
far east as Montreal and Quebec. All tickets read- 
ing through Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara Falls or 
Buffalo will provide for a stop-over of ten days at the 
Pan-American Exposition. 

The National Executive Committee, and the offi- 
cers of the various departments, will have their head- 
quarters in the banquet room of the Hotel Cadillac. 
Twenty-one parlors in the headquarters hotel have 
been reserved for state headquarters. 
have already been made as follows: 

Michigan, the parlor floor lobby ; New York, parlor 
A; Illinois, parlor D; Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
parlor E; Colorado, parlor F; New Jersey, parlor 
G; Missouri, parlor H; Nebraska, parlor I; Ohio, 
parlor J; Indiana, parlor K; North and South Da- 
kota, parlor L; Georgia, parlor M; Pennsylvania, 
parlor O; lowa, parlor 2; Massachusetts, parlor 4; 
Minnesota, parlor 10; Kansas, parlor 14; Wisconsin, 
parlor 16. Applications for the remaining four reser- 
vations should be made at an early date. Kentucky 
has secured headquarters at the Hotel Normandie. 

A very delightful and instructive program has been 
prepared. It is a matter of special interest that 
President Green will deliver an address. The meet- 
ing will also be addressed by many of the promi- 
nent educators in America, and also Hon. Fabian 
Ware of London, Eng., the recognized leader of edu- 
cational circles in Europe. Prof. F. Louis Soldan, of 
St. Louis, will answer the question “What Is a Fad?” 
“Ts the Curriculum Overcrowded ?” will be answered 
by J. H. Van Sickle, of Baltimore, Md. Prof. Chas. 
Thwing, of Cleveland, O., will discuss “The Functions 
of a University is a Prosperous Democracy.” Hon. 
Wm. T. Harris will speak of the “Recent Growth 
of Public High Schools in the United States.” The 
librarian of the St. Louis Public Library will dis- 
cuss “The School and the Library.” ‘Work and 
Play for Kindergarten Children,” will be the theme 
of an address by Mrs. Alice Putnam, Superintend- 
ent of the Chicago Froebel Association. Prof. Chas. 
DeGarmo, of Cornell University, will discuss “The 
Educational Basis of Art.” The above are only a 
few of the many good things that will be provided 


Engagements 


for all who have the good fortune to attend the N. 
E. A. this year in the charming city of Detroit. 





The common schools, as far as possible, should 
be free from politics and political control. In some 
places political influence has more to do with the 
character of the schools than true merit. County 
superintendents are elected for political reasons, not 
for fitness for the office, and the schools suffer as 
every other part of the body politic suffers which is 
under the same domination. A political county su- 
perintendent is a part of a political machine, and must 
do his part if he wishes political preferment. The 
result must be more or less detrimental to the 
schools of the county. There is no more reason for 
selecting a'county superintendent, or a school direc- 
tor, for political reasons, than there is for choosing 
a teacher for his religious opinions. Religion has 
largely been banished from the public schools. Let 
politics take the same road. 





THE TRUE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL. 


No school can be successful which does not realize 
that one of its highest functions is to train pupils how 
to study and which does not put into practice this 
realization. A successful school also provides abun- 
dant time for study. That knowledge or attainment 
is most commendable and enduring which bears the 
stamp of industry. The royal road to learning has 
not yet been found—it never will be found—its find- 
ing would be a misfortune. School-houses are not 
intended for play houses, they are purposed for earn- 
est and solid and thorough work. They are not in- 
stitutions for amusement and entertainment, but for 
conscious and conscientious effort. They should be 
places of interest and of that genuine pleasure which 
is derived from honest, earnest, well-directed and suc- 
cessful work. Admitted that our schools should be 
intellectual workshops, it follows as a corollary that 
they should have sufficient time in which to do their 
essential and proper work well. The present course 
of study denies that time—Chicago Teacher. 





Our teachers—men and women, too—though they 
may not realize it, are God-led men and women. 


We are moving away from many old and delete- 
rious practices, socially and politically. 


All the work done by our teachers is helpful, con- 
structive work—none of it destructive of what is good. 


Worldly goods are only means to great and bene- 
ficent ends. 
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CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT THE MOST 
IMPORTANT. 





BY WARD STONE. 





I am pleased to see that so many correspondents 
place so much stress upon the value of “character- 
development ” as a part of school work, but I am sur- 
prised that they take it for granted that our schools 
are now doing very much work along that line. My 
school experience includes schooling under at least 
a dozen different teachers, all of them estimable men 
or women, yet I do not remember that any of them 
made any noticeable effort to teach the importance 
of gentleness and self-discipline and a right appre- 
ciation of human relationship and obligations; and 
in the studies of my children who are now attending 
school, and a good one, too, which has teachers and 
a superintendent very far above the average, there is 
absolutely nothing which has such an end in view; 
and I have found in the reports of our state educa- 
tional meetings but very little evidence that those 
who are responsible for the direction of the work in 
our public schools are much interested in that kind 
of school work; furthermore I have frequently seen 
the statement that statistics furnish no evidence that 
education decreases crime, and have not seen that 
statement refuted. 

_ The object of public schools should be, to teach 
that which will the most increase the value of their 
pupils to the public, but it appears to me that our 
children are getting only that education which helps 
them to help themselves and foster the ambition to 
do so. That kind of education is certainly needed. | 
do not question its value. To it humanity is indebted 
for much of the great scientific and material progress 
made during the last century, but I cannot believe 
that it is the only kind of education which is needed 
I do question the perfection of any school curriculum 
which includes no study the aim of which is to teach 
the importance of consideration for others, and of 
showing it. A knowledge of Latin is certainly less 
essential to good citizenship then is a knowledge of 
the principles which should govern conduct, and of 
the reasons for conforming with them, yet our 
schools give very much time to the former and very 
little to the latter. An earnest and persistent effort 
in all our schools to teach the beauties of good-will, 
the foolishness and loathsomeness of vice; that re- 


venge is sweet only to small souls; that spite and ill- 
nature are symptoms of mental deformities, worse 
than physical ones; that to wantonly steal from an- 
other’s happiness by unkind words or acts is as con- 
temptible as legal theft, would surely contribute more 
to the making of good citizens and to the making 
of each generation an improvement on its prede- 
cessor, than can a perfect knowledge of all the dead 
languages. 

Our school teachers are in a position where they 
can do far more by rightly directed effort to further 
human progress and add to the sum of human hap 
piness than can any other equal number of people 
on earth. But, are all their efforts rightly directed? 
They work hard and earnestly for our children’s in- 
tellectual good, so hard, indeed, that many physical 
wrecks in graduating classes are a result, but that 
they are working in the most effective way for the 
highest attainable educational end, is an open ques- 
tion, and worthy of very much more consideration 
than it receives. 

As compared with our scientific and material pro- 
gress, our advance on the humanitarian road outside 
of our cities where it is noticeable only in greater ef- 
forts to help the poor 
slow. 





has been comparatively very 
On that road where earnest effort is so much 
needed and would contribute so much to human bet- 
terment our schools have done but little work. 





THE USE OF WORDS. 


BY J. L. 





GOODKNIGHT, D. D., 
President of Lincoln University. 





ARTICLE III. 


In philosophy as nowhere else is there a need for 
the use of words in peculiar senses. Philosophic idea- 
tion puts words to a new use and a new test. The 
philosophic vocabulary is an entirely new one, even 
though many words may have been very familiar be- 
fore one comes to the study of philosophy. One is 
brought to a new field of thought on entering the 
study of philosophy. One of the first things he has 
to do, is to square his vocabulary by a new standard 
of definition in the thoughts. Here it is also as no- 
where else that words cannot be made to carry one 
set of meanings and only one. The words as used 
in the different relations must take on a new or a 
philosophic meaning. Then again, where they are 
used in the different schools of philosophy they must 
conform to the thought of that school and have the 
varied shades of meaning in all the possible relations 
and connections in that particular whole scheme of 
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philosophy. Thus it is readily seen how a word run- 
ning through the many different schools and with its 
various shades of meaning in relations and connec- 
tions in each school, would come to have almost 
countless numbers of meanings. Then when these 
philosophies are variously combined, blended and 
interly and outerly related and weighed, it is easily 
seen how it is almost a hopeless task to get and keep 
the true meaning of any word as used by a particu- 
lar author. With a feeling of something of this kind, 
it is presumed the author of the selections from 
Berkely must have had in mind when he gives warn- 
ing that “words are so apt to impose on the under- 
standing, whatever ideas I consider, I shall endeavor 
to take them bare and naked into my view, keeping 
out of my thoughts, so far as I am able, those names 
which long and constant use hath so strictly united 
with them; from which I may expect to derive the 
following advantages: Keep from purely verbal con- 
troversies ; keep out of the ‘fine and subtle net of ab- 
stract ideas;’ confine my thoughts to my ideas di- 
vested of words.” All this is most fully warranted 
in what follows in the future pages of the book. The 
philosophic use of words awakens one anew to the 
sensible difficulty of their proper use. 

This study also opens up another fruitful domain: 
The abuse of words in their use. 

The common abuse of words. Here has been one 
of the most fruitful fields in the discussion of all 
times. Friends have been alienated for life and some- 
times died bitter enemies as the result of the abuse 
of words. Even friends have become deadly enemies 
and sought each the life of the other—and one has 
gone to his grave a red-handed murderer or paid 
the penalty of his murderous crime at the hand of the 
state upon the gallows or at the guillotine. Yea, 
more; nations have been plunged into wars and 
countless thousands of lives have been sacrificed 
through the abuse of words. What misery and ca- 
lamity has not the abuse in the use of words 
brought to the human family! How many have abus- 
ed words that they might hide or cover up a secret 
and wicked intent. Words as fair as pure soul 
thoughts could crystallize into form, have been 
abused by covering up under them some end as 
wicked as sin and as black as the bottomless abyss. 

3ut in no connection has it been a more fruitful 
source of controversy than in theology and philoso- 
phy. Theological controversies have gone on for 
years through the abused use of words or the inis- 
understanding through the use of words not prop- 
erly defined or accurately agreed upon as to their 


meaning. Many a theological discussion had never 
occurred, if the disputants had first stopped to define 
their words and agree upon the meaning of their 
terminology. The fallacy of an entire line of argu- 
ment may be found often in a single word. To ex- 
pose the fallacy then becoines the simple work of 
defining some word accurately and holding hard by 
its true meaning. 
PHILOSOPHIC ABUSE OF WORDS. 

But no where as in philosophy, is there a liability 
to greater abuses of words. This is seen from what 
I have already said about the many new, different 
and relative meanings of the same word in any 
scheme of philosophy. This is likely to occur, how- 
ever honest the one may be who uses the words. It 
is no easy task to hold on to the same shades of 
meaning for words when the mind is traversing the 
intricate and labyrinthian domain of speculative 
thought. It is almost impossible to engage continu- 
ously in abstract ideating without hazing the mean- 
ings of the words used. 

A fruitful source of abuse of words in philosophy 
is the use of words without meaning. Herbert Spen- 
cer is a famous illustration of this. Either he has 
often, in his writings, no idea before him or his idea 
is so ideated that it has passed into the nebulous 
state and cannot be defined in words which are true 
for definitions of the concrete or intelligible ab- 
stract. 

It is no easy matter to free a word from a false 
meaning in the ordinary use, but much more so is this 
in the sphere of philosophic thought. This is one 
bane of the philosophy of the time; it is almost if 
not quite impossible to get anything like a common 
consensus as to the meaning of the words used. No 
two writers use any number of words in the exact 
same sense. If a word is used in a definite sense, it 
is found having any number of shaded meanings from 
this. Perhaps no man as a philosopher, sticks closer 
to his own uniform use of words than Noah Porter. 

Remedy for the abused use of words in philosophy 
may be expressed in the simple and concise, yet in- 
clusive sentence of Prof. Fraser. “Individualize your 
concepts.” However this may be enlarged upon and 
expanded, yet the essence of it is, after all: “In- 
dividualize your concepts.” One of the fruitful 
sources of abuse comes from a want of a clear and 
accurately defined conception of the thought to be 
expressed. If, therefore, the thought is accurately 
defined in the mind and the words are chosen in 
reference to that thought, bearing in mind its imme- 
diate relations to other thoughts, there will be little 
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likelihood of a want of clearly defined words and 
clean-cut and sharply defined expression for the 
thoughts. Again, many multiply words at the ex- 
pense of their ideas. The ideas are diluted to the 
extreme of thinness and _ vapidity by 
words. So again, an effort—yea, more than an ef- 
fort, the expression of the thought in the fewest 
words possible will remedy much of the philosophic 
abuse of words, especially by young and inexperienc- 
ed writers, 

Finally, there should be the most assiduous care 
and effort in the choice of words suited to the exact 
idea to be expressed. Clarify the thought; then 
clarify the words for the thought; two clear elements 
brought together will give a clear and brilliant com 
pound. This is conspicuously true in philosophic 
thought and the choice of words for the perspicuous 
expression of such ideas. 

First and last: Have something to say; know 
what to say; know how to say it; know where to 
say, and know when to say it. This rule followed, 
there is no doubt about whatever is said, being well 
said in every respect. Then there will be always 
the right use of words and never the abuse of words, 
whether in literature, history, science, theology or 
philosophy. 


LINCOLN, ILL. 


multiplying 





THE TEACHER A DIPLOMAT. 


BY MABEL DRERING RAWSON. 








We are living in an age of awakening and improve- 
ment. Every day we hear of wonderful and aston 
ishing inventions and discoveries. Every profession 
and trade is making rapid strides towards perfection. 
The profession of teaching has not lagged, but stands 
in the foremost ranks with its many new, practica- 
ble and profitable ideas and methods. A mastery 
of reading, writing and arithmetic is no longer the 
only necessary qualification of a teacher. He must 
be skilled in ways and means; he must be diplomatic 
in his dealings. He must know how to adjust envir- 
onment and apply principles to those 
charge. 

The teacher of today without diplomacy cannot 
be a success. The new education leaves out the strict 
discipline, and the assigning of long, difficult, unin- 
teresting lessons. The child’s mind is not filled with 
long rules, and difficult definitions. Everything he 
learns must be developed step by step until the 
whole stands out to view, and the child is master of 
the subject, before he is aware that he has been learn- 
ing it. The child must be led to learn because it is 


under his 


He must want to attend school 
because it is a place where he is happy. 
sons must be presented in such a manner that the 
child will become interested, that he cannot avoid 
grasping them. 


a pleasure to him. 
The les- 


We can all devise a way and point towards it, but 
what is the golden secret of making children enjoy 
walking in it. With some teachers this is 
secret, but a natural talent; with others it is ac- 
quired after some experience, while others can- 
not obtain it, after long and earnest efforts. 
are the failures. The diplomatic teacher will make 
a careful study of her pupils. She will know what 
they like, and what they dislike. To know: that a 
certain study is distasteful to a class is a challenge to 
brighter and more fascinating teaching. If the sub- 
ject is distasteful, the teacher will have to use diplo- 
macy in gaining and holding the attention of her 
Where the children are not interestedethere 
will be no attention. The tendency, which is cor- 


not a 


These 


class. 


rect in nine cases out of ten, is to blame the teacher 
if a child is stupid, and does not learn. If the sub- 
manner that will 
awaken his dormant ideas, he will learn. Hence the 


ject is presented to him in a 
necessity of a diplomatic teacher. Here is an ex- 
ample of diplomacy in a teacher taken from an edcu- 
cational journal. 


Fractions are usually very difficult for children to 
understand, The teacher comes into the room with 
a handful of flowers. The children are filled with cur- 
iosity to know whiat she is going to do with them. 
She places a flower in the hand of each pupil, or of 
only a few. The rest watch them. She asks the 
children to count the number of petals that make up 
the corolla. The children count. Each is anxious 
to tell what he has found it to be. They discover 
that the flower has four petals. The teacher asks 
what part of the whole flower one petal is. Some 
The teacher asks: “How 
Some pupil an- 


child says one-fourth. 
many fourths do two petals make. 
swers two fourths. Before the close of the lesson 
the class has learned the meaning of fourths; also 
that four-fourths make the whole flower, and yet 
they have been so interested in the flower and work- 
ing out the problems, that they do not realize they 
have been learning the much-dreaded fractions. An- 
other teacher steps before her class and says: “Chil- 
dren we are going to have our first lesson in frac- 
tions. Pay close attention and look right at me or 
you will not learn this at all.” Long-drawn sighs 
are heard all over the room from those who have 
been told that fractions are hard. One teacher en- 
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joys her class in arithmetic. The other finds it a 
drag. She has not learned the secret of making her 
children enjoy learning. A writer suggests a very 
good way of interesting pupils in geography. Almost 
all boys and many girls take great pleasure in collect- 
ing foreign stamps. If the teacher is able to secure 
the co-operation of the children, she will find the 
collection an aid in teaching geography. Secure an 
album with five divisions, for each of the five conti- 
nents. Ask the children to gather stamps for the al- 
bum. As a new stamp is added have the children 
look up the place in geographies, and all the inter- 
esting facts possible about it. Such information will 
be eagerly sought by the class, and the fact that the 
stamps of Hong Kong, Jamaica, Ceylon and St. Hel- 
ena, all bear the head of Queen Victoria will familiar- 
ize them with the foreign possessions of England 
more quickly than the most carefully memorized les- 
son on the subject. 


Of course, all of this devoives a great deal of work 
upon the teacher. The child is not expected to learn 
long lessons and recite them. The teacher must pre- 
sent the subject in such a manner as to gain and 
hold his pupils as eager listeners and learners, as he 
develops and draws the knowledge from them little 
by little. They are told nothing but are led to dis- 
cover as the teacher unfolds it step by step, connect- 
ing the new with what has already been learned. In 
the new education the teacher clears away all ob- 
stacles for the child, that he may have clear sailing. 
Under the new regime he is to do nothing but what 
he wants to do. But the teacher must guide him so 
that he will want to do right. This requires diplo- 
macy in another direction. Few children can be in- 
fluenced by harsh treatment. They do not like to be 
told “You must!” Children should not be driven 
nor beaten. They should be led kindly and shown 
that they ought to do right because it is right. 

“It is better to inspire a noble sentiment, than to 
teach as scientific truth.” The new education em- 
phasizes this fact more and more every day. In- 
stances frequently occur in the school room, which 
the teacher may turn to good account in teaching 
morals and manners. When a child is advised to do 
right by a teacher whom he knows to be his friend, 
he very seldom fails to follow the advice. 

The diplomatic teacher does not go before his class 
in a blustering manner, commanding them as would 
the colonel of a regiment; but gently and quietly, 
thus gaining the confidence of his pupils, and mak- 
ing them feel they are very necessary helpers to- 
wards having an ideal room. 


“He who checks his child with terror 
_ Stops its play,, and stills its song, 
‘Not alone commits an error, 

But a grievous, moral wrong. 


“Give it play and never fear it; 
Active life is no defect: 

Never, never, break its spirit, 
Curb it only to direct.” 


“Would you cease the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow 

Onward it must flow forever; 
Better teach it where to go.” 


How often a teacher receives the lasting gratitude 
of a parent, for giving his child an inspiration and 
ambition to make something of himself, when even 
the parent, with all his love could not influence him. 
Nor even with a parent’s partial eye failed to find any 
encouragement in the child. 

A teacher has a boy enter his room who has the 
reputation of being bad. He knows it; his teacher 
has discovered it, and his parents are broken- 
hearted about his conduct at school. The new teach- 
er studies the boy carefully. He notices that every 
time he comes near the child it expects to be re- 
proved for some misconduct. The boy does not ex- 
pect any one to place confidence in him. One morn- 
ing this bad *boy is called up and told that he is to be 
made monitor of the pencils. He looks surprised 
and startled, but with a smile in his face, he takes 
the pencils; counts them, and the teacher finds he 
never had a more faithful monitor. The boy is anx- 
ious to help the teacher in every way possible, and 
show himself worthy of the confidence placed in him. 
The boy turns out to be a noble man. He always 
looks back to the new start in life given him by that 
teacher. 

Were the teacher’s efforts lost? Has he not truly 
done a nobler work than the greatest diplomat? No 
greater diplomacy could be required than influencing 
and directing a character that is inclined to go in 
the wrong direction, and still gain its love. 

Parents should realize how much is at stake when 
they choose a teacher for the children.. Do parents 
wish their children to do right and gain an educa- 
tion because they love such things, or because they 
are made to do it, and are constantly under super- 
vision. If the former, choose a teacher who is a dip- 
lomat in every sense of the word, one who will 


“Treat the children fairly, kindly, 
Lead them gently on their way, 
Let them feel the power of sunshine, 
As they toil from day to day, 
Make their labor happy, pleasant, 
Win them by the love of truth; 
Lure them on by sweet incentive, 
O’er the slippery paths of youth.” 
TRoy, Inu., Feb. 1, 1901. 
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THE HEALTH PROBLEM. 
WY HARI 1, PUTNAM, 


We have heard much of late about the child-killing 
chool 
syatem; and taking some of the startling statiotic 


processes in vogue under the present public 


furnished by editors of the Lok style, we are led to 
believe that Young America, excepting the specimen 
immured in hospitals and insane asylums, bids fair to 
soon become extinet, 

While it cannot be doubted that there are individ 
vals not so constituted physically as to be able to 
study nights, are there not vastly more who spend 
their spare time in a greatly more exhausting man 
ner? Superintendent Morrow, who believes that hi 
mac 
avery careful study of the entire subject, and whit 
atoutly denying the mortality claimed by the assail 
ants of home study, he also finds that at least go pes 


own city, Pittsburg, is a representative one, has 


cent of his patrons are in sympathy with hi: 
views, 


owl 
Nervous children, those with defective eye 
sight, or in any other way incapacitated for home 
atucdy, he readily excuses, and no outside work is « 
pected before the grammar grade is reached, [hk 
further divides the opponents of the plan as dictated 
Tho 
who have no children and those with so little sen 
that they oughtn't to have any.” 


by common-sense methods into two classes 


Personal experience recalls the censure received by 
a certain board of school directors when the high 
achool course was so raised as to bring it up to th 
average standard of schools of that class, It 
a very little home study 
town, “Overwork,” and 


meant 
a thing unfamiliar in’ the 
“breaking down” wer 
soon household words; though parents saw no harm 
in permitting those same “over-worked” pupils, rang 
ing in ages from 14 to 18, to attend parties night afte 
night, dancing it might be until the ‘ 
hours.” Yet if they failed in class-room the next 
day, it was the result of \gain 
amateur theatricals required work 


‘wee, sma’ 


“over-work,” 
some memory 
from those participating, as well as a whole lot mor 
of late hours practicing. Had the plays been of an 
elevating nature this matter might have been mor: 
excusable, 

As a rule, those who steadily and quietly attend 
to legitimate work,are not the ones for whom this 
plea of overwork is made, It is those who spend 
their spare time in dissipation who succumb. (?) \We 
are inclined to think that Dr. Schaeffer, State Su 
perintendent of Pennsylvania, knew whereof he 
spoke when he said that “there were some pupils who 
should be excused from night work and night parties ; 
such should be in bed by 8 o'clock.” 


THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


The cost of public kindergartens is a subject which 
is challenging serious consideration in many quarters, 
especially in our large cities. School boards, having 
find 


themselves ground between the upper and nether mill 


established kindergarten after kindergarten, 
stones of a still imperative educational demand and an 
inadequacy of public school funds. Even before the 
advent of the kindergarten, school boards were chron 
ivally in heed of money; since the birth of this new 
educational babe, they are in tighter strait than ever. 
What shall they do? They have not the heart to put 
the lusty, promising infant out of existence; yet, shall 
they feed this playful creature to the full, while the 
older children of the school system have the same 
old seanty fare? If the public cow, like the one in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s child verse,would only give 
milk “with all her might” how delightful it would be! 
ut she has the bad fashion of holding her financial 
milk back, and the educational family suffers 
dergarten Review, 


Kin 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
(Tune—The Sword of Bunker HNL) 
In days of glorious Washington, 

A hundred years ago; 

Our mighty Union was begun, 
To last through weal or woe, 
The constitution chosen then, 

The charter of the free, 
Declared with equal rights to man, 

A home for Liberty, 


Our Independence to matntain, 
Required a trying war; 

Killed with privations, woe and pain 
And suff’rings near and far. 

Thelr shoeless feet on frozen ground 
Made bloodmarks thickly show 

What poverty those patriots found 
A hundred years ago. 


or elght long years they found and bled, 
Through direst, darkest days; 

With flag of freedom overhead, 
resh sacrifice always, 

At length full victory won, 
And scattered every foe, 

Heaven blessed them under Washington, 
A hundred years ago. 


While our great nation honor now 
Our glorious “Boys in Blue,” 
To Revolution valor bow 
And bless their deeds anew! 
lor harder was their sacrifice 
As patriot blood would flow; 
Krom poverty their vict’ries rise 
Of hundred years ago. 


Centennial days will now renew 
Our love for those heroes, 

Who fought that woeful contest through 
And conquered mighty foes, 

The nation cheers from sun to sun, 
Rememb'ring how they downed, 

Who bro’t that day our Washington 
\ hundred years ago. 




















DISEASE IN SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


-————~ 


Second-hand school books have found their way into 
nearly every neighborhood and school in Kentucky; so have 
small-pox and other contagious diseases. Secarcely a county 
In the State has escaped the ravages of this contagion, and 
in most instances the manner of its approach is mysterious 
and unknown. 

It is a well known fact that contagious diseases may be 
communicated through second-hand clothing, or other arti- 
cles of cotton or woolen goods used by patients afflicted 
with these diseases, unless such articles are thoroughly dis- 
infected; nor does the disinfecting always destroy the germs 
of disease. This is true of second-hand books. While mod- 
ern disinfecting is great benefit, it does not always disin- 
fect, Especially is this true of books. The outside may be 
thoroughly disinfected, and yet germs within—between the 
leaves—remain unharmed, unless the leaves, one by one be 
subjected to the most careful fumigation. This process in 
itself would necessarily be so slow, and therefore expensive, 
that it would be cheaper to buy a new book than to sterilize 
an old one. 

It is remarkable how long an old soiled garment or an in- 
fected book will retain the germs of diseases. The writer 
is well acquainted with a family that had small-pox twenty 
years ago; it was before vaccination was so extensively em- 
ployed, and before the disease was so well understood by 
physicians as it is today. Every member of the family had 
the disease; when they had recovered, the house was disin- 
fected well, it was thought, and the intense alarm in the vil- 
lage and surorunding country subsided. Twelve years 
passed; two other children were born into the family; the 
story of the small-pox and the terrible fright which it oc- 
casioned was almost forgotten, when the younger child, in 
his play, found some old yarn stockings, which had been 
used by one of the family while he had small-pox, and 
which had been rolled up by nurse and put into an obscure 
corner of a closet. The child, not realizing danger, unrolled 
the garments. In a few days, he had a well developed case 
of small-pox. During the twelve years since the first attack 
in the family, there has not been a case of the disease in the 
neighborhood, and the boy who contracted the disease in the 
manner just described had never been exposed to the disease 
in any way whatever prior to the time of finding the soiled 
garments. It is as easy for disease germs, once in an old 
book, to be retained indefinitely, and finally communicated 
as readily as by an old garment. 

Dr. A. J. Andrews, of Lexington, Ky., a graduate of the 
Yollege of Physicians and Surgeons, New York City, Direc- 
tor of the Gymnasium of Kentucky University, and a prac- 
titioner of wide experience, says: ‘The use of second-hand 
books certainly might become a fruitful source of contagion. 


Pupils in our public schools should not be allowed to use 
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second-hand books at all, especially when they do not know 
who used the books first, unless the books have been thor- 
oughly disinfected; even then, it is possible that some books 
will be overlooked. Better discard the use of them alto 
gether. One case of small-pox, scarlet fever, or diphtheria 
may do more damage in a family or community than it is 
possible to repay by the savings on second-hand books in 
a lifetime.” 


Dr. J. B. Marvin, President of Kentucky University Medi- 
cal department in Louisville, and one of the most noted spe- 
cialists in the South, says: “Experience of the medical 
world is in favor of contagiousness of small-pox, measles, 
itch, scarlet fever and diphtheria, and the transmission of 
them through clothing, books, toys, &c. It is possible for 
these diseases to be communicated through the use of sec- 
ond-hand books. Pupils in our public schools should not 
buy and use a second-hand book used by a pupil while he 
had any of these diseases.” 


The boards of health in many of our cities are now investi- 
gating this question. County boards are looking into it, also. 

The Chicago Library Board has a special committee at 
work on the subject of infected books now. The following 
is taken from partial report made by that committee as re- 
ported by the Chicago Tribune, February 19, 1901: 

“All the books in the Chicago Public Library should be 
sterilized to prevent the spread of disease, according to the 
report of Dr. W. A. Kuflewski, submitted yesterday. Dr. 
IKuflewski was chairman of the special committee appointed 
by the Library Board two weeks ago to investigate the sub- 
ject. He displayed several glass tubes containing countless 
germs taken from books in the library. He had examined 
fifty volumes, he said, and found them all more or less in- 
fected. He was convinced the books spread contagion.” 
The committee was continued and is now pushing its work. 

Cincinnati is agitating the question, and at work on lines 
very similar to those of Chicago. The following clipping is 
taken from the Commercial-Tribune of January 22 last: 

“At the January meeting of the City Hospital Trustees, a 
letter was read from Dr. White, of the Public Library 
Board, offering to deliver and return free of charge such 
books and periodicals as may be desired by the patients in 
the hospital. ; 

The offer was promptly accepted at the time, and Messrs. 
Smith and Holmes were appointed a committee to confer 
with the Library Board to complete the arrangements. 

Since then several meetings have been held, but nothing 
has been done toward putting the project into effect because 
of the discussion which has arisen over consolidating the 
two libraries. 

Many of the local practitioners believe the Hospital Li- 
brary should be transferred to the building on Vine street, 
but they heartily oppose the free delivery scheme, 
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They say it would be a constant menace to the public 
health, and, as evidence, they cite innumerable instances 
where contagion has resulted from books exposed to infec- 
tious diseases, sometimes after a period of fifty years. 

Books are considered one of the best natural cultures for 
disease germs known, 


and no mode of sterilization will 


cleanse them. This fact has been recognized by the Health 
Department for a long time. Where books have been ex- 
posed even to the atmosphere of rooms in which contagion 
has been present they have been promptly ordered de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. Green, the President of the Library Board, said last 
night that such a thing as sending books from a circulat- 
ing library to a hospital could not be thought of. 

“The Health Department would not permit such a thing 
to be done, Every day the library is furnished with a state- 
ment from the Health Department of the houses where are 
contagious diseases, and no books are issued on cards to 
the people living at the addresses given until the depart- 
ment gives consent.” 

Dr. Healy, the health officer of Lexington, in speaking 
to the writer, regarding the danger of using second-hand 
books, said: “There can be no doubt that dirty second-hand 
books can convey contagious diseases. Some Chicago houses 
are buying them in States which have made recent adop 
tions. 

They re-bind them, and brush them up a little, and sell 

them all over the country. I find that there is really no 
economy in buying them, as the difference in price of the 
second-hand and the new books is only about ten cents per 
book, on an average. The saving is too small and the small- 
pox, measles, diphtheria or scarlet fever taken from these 
books might do more damage than the savings of many 
years of their use would benefit us. I think our Board of 
Health will restrict the handling of such books by our deal- 
ers, and regulate the second-hand school book trade more 
carefully. We can’t take the risk of leaving it altogether in 
the hands of the dealers.” 
It is also a fact that second-hand books are now sold in 
large quantities in nearly all our county seats and school 
towns, and there is hardly a country store that does not 
have them. These books have been gathered from every 
conceivable source; they have been used in the public schools 
of every race and color; they have been used by children of 
every degree of culture—from the best to the worst and most 
filthy—and when we permit a child to use such a book, we 
have no way of knowing whose child used it first. 

Kentucky has never had so much small-pox as within the 
last two or three years. Dr. McCormick, Secretary of the 
State Board of Health, says that nearly every county in the 
State has had it. 


fearful epidemic. 


In some counties it has amounted to a 
A singular feature is that, in so many 
places, the disease seems to appear almost spontaneously; at 
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least, the patient and physicians do not know where it came 
from; even in counties having only a few cases, it seems to 
be widely distributed. 

No county has suffered a worse epidemic than Greenup. 
At one time, nearly every neighborhood in the county had 
it; no county seems to have used more second-hands books 
In the country schools. A prominent educator of that county 
says: “Quite a number of second-hand books have been sold 
within the last few years. These books were bought of a 
firm in Chicago, whose agent told the dealers that the books 
came principally from Tennessee, when a change in books 
was made in that State.” 

It is a well known fact that small-pox has been widely 
distributed over the State of Tennessee in recent years. This 
may be the source of the small-pox in Greenup county, and, 
as for that matter, in many other localities throughout the 
State. What is true of small-pox is equally true of many 
other diseases. Besides the diseases mentioned above, it is 
well known that tuberculosis (consumption) is communica- 
ble by contact with the bacilli thrown off by the victims of 
this dread disease, and the second-hand book, better than 
almost any other medium can harbor and communicate such 
germs to unsuspecting users of them. 

Under the circumstances, is it wise, safe, or economical to 
allow the indiscriminate use of second-hand books in our 
public schools and homes? Should we take any such risks? 
The cost of books is one of the least of all the expenses of 
the student; why take such hazard when so little is to be 
gained? Besides, the filth of the thing is repulsive to chil- 
dren and teachers of good breeding. If we could always 
know what child or children have used the books before us, 
the case would be different. But as it is, is it not almost as 
cleanly to wear the soiled garments of an unknown (prob- 
ably diseased) person? What aesthetic, self-respecting child 
should be forced to use such books? 

It is high time this state of affairs should come to an 
end. 


“No one who is afraid of crudeness will ever accomplish 
much. Anybody can polish details to perfection, but only 
the heroic can develop art in the rough. The ideal must first 
appear in outline.”—Colonel F. W. Parker. 





or 


There were good schools before I had anything to do 
with them, and there will be good schools after I have done 
my work. No one is justified in the conceit that only he has 
done and will ever do the right thing. To contribute a lit- 
tle to the progress of education is as great a service as we 


can hope to render.’’—Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb. 





“We believe in teaching a child a few things, and teaching 
them well, instead of teaching a smattering of many things. 
In sugar-coating the work of the school, be very careful that 
the sugar coating is not the principal thing. Some of the 


old-fashioned things have not been improved upon.”—Super- 
intendent E. N, Mark, 














TETETERRTERTERARRRARRRREREERRKRIRIEK 
* CURRENT EVENTS *® 
TETETERTERREERIRRERRERRIRRER 


Russian Jews are said to be settling in Argentine Repub- 
lic in large numbers. 





The recent elections in Kansas showed that a great many 
towns went “dry.” 





Lord Salisbury is said to be in declining health, and that 
his retirement from public life may be expected soon. 





The Nicaraguan government has decided to withdraw its 
representatives from all countries, in order to economize ex- 
penses. 





James Stephens, leader of the Fenian movement of 1866, 
died March 29 at Dublin, and was buried there in the pres- 
ence of a great assemblage. 





Owing to excessive rains in the Apenines, whole towns in 
Italy have been buried under enormous landslides, and the 
loss of life has been considerable. 





The Arkansas Senate passed a bill making it illegal for 
anyone to drink intoxicating liquors in that State without 
first paying a license of $5 pef annum. 

Twenty thousand people took part in a demonstration 
against the clericals in Barcelona, Spain, March 31, and a 
large crowd stoned the Jesuit college. 








Two bars of gold, shipped from New York to Bremen on 
the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, were missed when the ves- 
sel reached Southampton. It is supposed they were stolen 
in New York. 





Chief Justice Furches and Associate Justice Douglas 
were cleared by the North Carolina Legislature in the im- 
peachment trial. The cost of the trial to the State is $15,- 
000, besides the political dissension engendered. 





Mrs. Sarah Allen was operated on in an Evansville (Ind.) 
hospital, and declared dead after the operation, her heart 
having ceased to beat. An injection into a vein of a tea- 
spoonful of salt in a pint of water restored her to life. 





A. C. McClurg, of the big book house in Chicago, died in 
St. Augustine, Fla., April 15, of Bright’s disease, aged 67 
years. He was a brave soldier during the Civil War, and 
organized the Illinois National Guard. 





A bill is before the Illinois Legislature to abolish agencies 
for employing teachers, and put the whole matter in the 
hands of the presidents of the five State normals, with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as secretary. It is to 
be hoped that the bill will not pass. 





Jacob Wishmann, 58 years old, had his stomach removed 
in a hospital at Williamsburg, N. Y., March 29, in an effort 
to save him from dying with cancer of the stomach. The op- 
eration was successful, and he began to improve, so that 
his death the following Tuesday was a complete surprise. 





Dr. H. L. Nietert recently took three stitches in the heart 
of a man in a St. Louis hospital, who had been stabbed. The 
loss of blood during the operation was counteracted by 
hyperdermic injections of salt solutions. The patient bids 
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fair to recover. This is perhaps the first operation of the 
kind ever performed. 





There have. been sensational developments of fraud in the 
commissary in the Philippines, large quantities of bacon, 
thousands of sacks of flour, and wagon loads of other goods, 
with government marks, having been found in the hands of 
unauthorized persons. The arrest of a number of prominent 
army officers and some citizens of Manila has followed. 





Judge Taft, of the Philippine Commission, says that Arch- 
bishop Chappelle has promised that the friars will not re- 
turn to the islands. Only enough remain in Manila to teach. 
This will remove the greatest obstacle in the Philippines to 
Peace. Aguinaldo is said to have both sworn allegiance to 
the United States and signed the peace manifesto. 





A famous painting of the Duchess of Devonshire, over 100 


years old, was cut from its frame about 25 years ago and . 


stolen while on exhibition in London. All efforts proved 
useless to recover. Recently it was found in Chicago in a 
sealed covering, it never having been opened since it was 
stolen. It has since been bought by J. Pierpont Morgan 
for $150,000. 





M. J. Steffens, a Chicago photographer, has invented a toy 
boat which will scurry over water without any apparent 
motive power, yet without colliding with anything. The 
rapid evaporation of ether is the principle upon which the 
mechanism works. The same man has invented a nickel-in- 
the-slot instrument which will take, finish, frame, and pre- 
sent one with his photograph in less than a minute. 





Aguinaldo was reported as captured by Gen. Funston 
March 23, and brought to Manila. Funston captured a mes- 
senger with important information, and having the seal 
of a captured Filipino general, he sent word to Aguinaldo 
under the seal, took some loyal Tagals and went after the 
enemy. The seal threw Aguinaldo off guard, and he was 
captured in a secluded place in the north of Luzon. Thus 
Gen. Funston has gained fresh laurels, and has likely done 
that which will bring the troubles in the Philippines to an 
early end. Aguinaldo has since taken the oath of allegiance 
to the Government. 





Noah Raby was born April 1, 1772, in North Carolina 
when it was a colony of King George III. He has smoked 
a pipe since he was 5 years of age, and for a good part of 
his life has used liquors in moderation. He remembers 
hearing Washington make an address at Yorktown about 
1790. His father was an Indian. Never having married, he 
has no kin in this country. He joined the American navy 
early last century, but on the breaking out of the war of 
1812 he went back to North Carolina. Failing to marry the 
girl of his choice he went to New Jersey, and for the last 
50 years has been an inmate of a poor house near New 
Brunswick. On April 1 last he celebrated his 129th birth- 
day. 





Count Leo Tolstoi, author and statesman, is reported as 
banished from Russia. Not long ago he was expelled from 
the Greek church of Russia, by the chief procurator of the 
Holy Synod. The latter was shot at early on the 
morning of March 22 while sitting in his study, and this was 
attributed to revenge for the expulsion of Tolstoi, which 
latter had created considerable feeling, especially among the 
liberal element. Hence Tolstoi was banished. Russia seems 
just now to be in an internal ferment. Several riots among 
students have occurred, and some officials have been ar- 
rested and condemned. The minister of public instruction 
has been assassinated, and his murderer sentenced to 20 
years of hard labor in Siberia, and the loss of all civil rights. 
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EERERERRRAANRRARERRR 
MEMORIAL DAY, & 
RREEERERERERRRRRRERER 


The beautiful custom of decor- 
ating the soldiers’ graves was 
formally established 33 years 
ago, in 1868, by that most mag- 
nificent of volunteer soldiers, 
Gen. John A. Logan, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. He _ fre- 
quently said: “It was the proud- 
est act of my life.”” These are his 
eloquent words in his official or- 
der: 

“We should guard their graves with sacred vigilance. All 
that the consecrated wealth and taste of the nation can add 
to their adornment and security is but a fitting tribute to the 
memory of her slain defenders. Let no wanton foot tread 
rudely on such hallowed grounds. Let pleasant paths invite 
the coming and going of reverent visitors and fond mourn- 
ers. Let no vandalism of avarice or neglect, nor ravages of 
time testify to the present or to the coming generations that 
we have forgotten as a people the cost of a free and un- 
divided republic. If other eyes grow dull and other hands 
slack, and other hearts cold in the solemn trust, ours shall 
keep it well as long as the light and warmth of life remain 
to us. Let us, then, at the appointed time gather round their 
sacred remains and garland the passionless mounds above 
them with the choicest flowers of spring time; let us raise 
above them the dear old flag they saved from dishonor; let 
us in this solemn presence renew our pledges to aid and as- 
sist those whom they have left among us, sacred charges 
upon a nation’s gratitude, the soldier’s and sailor’s w idow 
and orphan.” 








WE DECK YOUR GRAVES, 
We deck your graves with flowers today, 
O comrades brave and true! 
In token of the love we bear, 
Our offerings round we strew. 


Upon your country’s altar dear, 
Your lives were freely laid— 

In sacrifice to freedom’s cause, 
The ransom price was paid! 

The blessings which your ardor bought, 
Breathe in the balmy May, 

And hallow with a chastened glow 
The grandeur of the day. 


The halo which around you shines 
Shall, as the years go by, 

Add luster to the deeds which in 
Our memories fondly lie. 


We deck your graves with flowers today, 
O comrades grave and true! 

In token of the love we bear, 
Our offerings round we strew. 


—Henry A. Lavely. 





Let our children know the names and deeds of the men 
who preserved the Union; let piety and patriotism sweetly 
unite in forming the character of our children that we may 
have a race of loyal and noble Americans to carry forward 
the triumphs of liberty after those who won it have gone to 
their reward. 





Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing; 
The bravest are the tenderest,— 
The loving are the daring. —Bayard Taylor. 





To graves like their’s should pilgrims go, 
With solemn tread and music low 
And scatter lightly overhead 
Their offerings to the valiant dead. 
—William Woodman, 


SCATTER THE FLOWERS. , 
[Air—“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground.’’] 
We come with gifts of flowers sweet 
For each dear soldier’s grave; 
We'll cover the mounds where they gently sleep, 
Those boys so true and brave. 


Chorus. 

Many are the boys who are sleeping for aye 
Under the sod and dew; 

Many are the hearts sending love today 
To those brave boys in blue. 

Scatter the flowers, scatter the flowers, 
Over the soldiers’ grave. 

Scatter the flowers, scatter the flowers, 
Over the soldiers’ graves. 


We'll honor the graves of our soldier dead, 
Who heard their country’s cry, 

Who left their homes and fought and bled 
And died for liberty. 


We'll bring them today the violets blue, 
And roses red and white, 
Those colors bright they bore so true, 
For God and home and right. 
—Ada Simpson Sherwood. 





TRUE TO THE BRAVE. 
| Tune—“The Old Oaken Bucket.” | 
My comrade, the old flag above you is floating, 
And sweet flowers are clust’ring upon your low grave; 
Love's tributes from millions of sad hearts denoting 
The nation is grateful and true to her brave 
Your wonderful valor is every day speaking, 
And Glory is crowning your immortal band: 
To aid this are millions the soldiers’ graves seeking, 
Around them with “Old Glory’s” banner stand; 
The “Old flag,” the dear flag, the grand flag of Freedom, 
The flag that your sacrifice saved for our land. 


Although in an unknown grave many are sleeping, 
With stricken hearts mourning they cannot know 
Yet tenderly, gratefully, mem’ry’s watch keeping, 
No matter how lonely, our love will reach there. 
Your deeds of self-sacrifice brighten forever, 
While Fame, richly crowning with her grateful hand, 
In thrilling tones bids us, “Forget you? Oh! never!” 
To you we owe Liberty’s glory so grand: 
The “Old Flag,” the dear flag, the grand flag of Freedom, 
The flag that your sacrifice saved to our land. 


where; 





EMBLEMS OF o heneaeaeaed DAY. 


(Child with bunch a red roses recites.) 
With slow and reverend tread, 
I bring the roses red 
To deck the soldier’s bed 
Emblem of blood they shed, 
lor this our native land. 


shild with buneh of daisies recites.) 
And I, white daisies bring 
A simple offering, 
Emblems of holy peace. 
Oh, may its reign ne’er cease 
In this our happy land. 


thild with bunch of violets recites.) 
I bring the violets blue 
They say, “Be true, be true, 
True to God above you, 
True to friends that love you 
And to thy native land.” 
4. 
(All three recite together.) 
For the brave and the true 
We'll twine them together, 
Tor the red, white and blue 
Are united forever. —William Woodman. 


a 
~ 
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RRRRRRRRRRRERERERRERE 
“© PRACTICAL METHODS % 
RERRRRRRERRRERRERRRRE 


REVIEW IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 





Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to 
it. : 

1. Mention four kinds of tissue found in the human body. 

2. What are the effects of tobacco on growing children? 

3. Mention two injurious effects liable to result when 
children are allowed to be careless in the position and the 
carriage of their bodies. 

4. Mention three bones which articulate with the hu- 
merus. 

5. Mention three uses for fat in the human body. 

G. Locate, with reference to the stomach, (a) the liver; 
(b) the pancreas. 

7. (a) Locate the villi, and (b) state their function. 

8. (a) Locate the thoracic duct, and (b) give its use. 

9. What is the function of (a) the auricles; (b) the ven- 
tricles? 

10. Sometimes persons with a severe cold in the head 
complain that their food does not taste good. Explain. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Connective tissue, nerve tissue, bony tissue,. cartila- 
ginous tisue. 

2. Causes congestion of the stomach, dilatation of the 
blood vessels, and tends to check growth and development. 

3. The limbs are apt to become bowed and a stoop to the 
shoulders will result in lessening the capacity of the lungs 
giving a consumptive tendency. 

4. The ulna, radius and scapula. 

5. Keep the body warm, act as a protection, and is used 
as a reserve food. 

G. (a) The liver lies above and a little toward the right 
side. (b) The pancreas lies along the lower border of .the 
stomach. 

7. (a) The villi are located in the mucous membrane of 
the small intestines. (b) They act as food absorbents. 

8. (a) The thoracic duct is situated near the aorta. (b) 
To convey chyle. 

9. (a) To afford a reservoir for the blood. (b) To send 
the blood through the circulating organs. 

10. The membranes become inflamed and the secretion is 
interrupted so that the food is not acted upon in the same 
degree as in health and so does not appeal as strongly to 
the organs of taste. 





OVERWORKED ADJECTIVES. 
Some Errors in Writing That Have Become Very Common. 


Irom the Chicago Record. 

One of the rules of grammar earliest drilled into the mind 
and most likely to remain is that adjectives modify nouns 
and pronouns and that adverbs modify verbs, adjectives and 
other adverbs. Even the simplest and best known rules are 
not always followed, however, and so with this one. There 
are several reasons why this particular rule should be 
broken. 

A number of adverbs and adjectives are so nearly alike 
in form as to be confused easily and used ungrammatically, 
one for the other. Adverbs are often formed from adjec- 


tives by prefixing or ‘the adding of a syllable; for example, 
“almost” from “most,” “nearly” from near,” “really” from 
“real” and “somewhat” from “some.” In these cases the 
confusion may result from the fact that the adjective is in- 
correctly regarded as a contraction of the adverb. The two 
are not in any sense interchangeable. Again, it sometimes 
happens that the form of adjective and verb is the same, 
as for instance, “A fast ride.” “They rode fast.” This co- 
incidence may lead unconsciously to the notion that, since 
some adjectives and adverbs are exactly alike in form, and 
hence are practically interchangeable others are also. 
Whatever may be the cause, mistakes in the use of adjectives 
and adverbs are frequent, and they generally consist in the 
substitution of an adjective when an adverb is the only 
word that is grammatically permissible. 





WORDS COMMONLY MISPRONOUNCED. 





These words are mispronounced by very many people. 
Place a few of them on the board each day for the upper 
classes and let the pupils ascertain from the International 
Dictionary how they should be pronounced. Then drill on 
the list until the right pronunciation becomes a fixed habit: 


decorus debut mandamus 
data Danish lyceum 
respiratory chimera museum 
debris adamantine research 
sine die viva voce resource 
vehement harrass robust 
recess accented romance 
almond address tenet 
sacrifice area tableau 
alias contour extant 
obligatory italics construe 
exemplary illustrate Parnell 
charivari peremptory complex 
acclimated impious benzine 
indissoluble ultimatum exquisite 
inquiry oleomargarine lamentable 
abdomen heroism cerebrum 
magazine eclat tympanum 
economic epaulet Genoa 
gladiolus canine ally 
juvenile enervate clandestine 
rendezvorg Darius pyramidal 
precedence derisive exponent 
grimace irrevocable Sevastopol 
elite financier Caribbean 
exigency isothermal posse comitatus 
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TOO LITTLE AND TOO BIG. 


To-day I asked mamma if I could whittle; 


Yes, I did. 
“Oh, no, my girlie,” said she, “you’re too little, 
So she did. 


” 


But Tom stepped so hard right on my toe, 
I cried, I did. 
She said, “Oh, you’re too big a girl to cry out so;” 
That's what she did. 


Why can‘t I cry if I am little? 


Or, if I’m big, why can’t I whittle? 
—Kindergarten Review. 








ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 





By Louis Baer. 





Series A. No. 21. 

1. Four men, Brown, Wilson, Sharon and Acre, formed 
a partnership; Brown furnishes five-sixths as much of the 
capital as Wilson. The amount Wilson furnishes is in pro- 
portion to the amount Sharon furnishes as 3 is to 5. Shar- 
on’s capital is equal to 5-7 of Acre’s. Acre furnishes $700. 
How much does Brown furnish? 

2. During the first year they gained 75 per cent on their 
investment. What part of the profits belong to Wilson? 

3. A fruit grower sold 25 bushels of apples and 16 bush- 
els of peaches for $13; he received for the peaches 30 cents 
a bushel more than for the apples. How much money did 
he receive for the 25 bushels of apples? 

4. A room is 30 feet long, 20 feet wide and 10 feet high. 
The hall adjoining it is 24 as long, 3-10 as wide and as high 
as the room. The number of cubic feet of air in the hall 
is what per cent of that contained in the room? 

5. The number of square feet contained in the walls and 
ceilng of the hall is what per cent of the area of the walls 
and ceiling of the room, provided that nothing is deducted 
for doors and windows? 

6. Paid $197.55, at the rate of 24% per cent, for insurance 
on a mill; for what amount was it insured? 

7. The cost of a lawn mower is $4.50; the selling price is 
$6.00. What is the gain per cent? 

8. The St. Louis Republic of Friday, April 26, 1901, con- 
tained the following: John W. Gates, the former head of the 
steel and wire trust, telegraphed his broker to buy 25,000 
shares of Union Pacific stock. His broker bought the stock 
at 94 and within two days sold all of it at 105. Wind Mr. 
Gates’ profit. 

9 A man at the age of 32 takes out a $2,000 policy in the 
Modern Woodmen of America, paying 85 cents on an assess 
ment. If there are on the average 11 assessments a year, how 
much will he pay for dues and assessments in 17 years, 
the dues being 75 cents a quarter? 





ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 


By Louis Baer. 








Series A. No, 22. 


1. A speculator bought 1,000 bushels of wheat at 85 cents 
a bushel. He kept it 9 months, during which time it lost 
1-10 of its original weight; he then sold it at $1.10 per bush- 
el. What per cent did he make? 

2. If I buy a house for $600 and borrow the money at 6 
per cent for 6 months, what does the house realy cost me? 

3. A man starts in business on January 1 with $800, Dur- 
ing the first half of the year he gains 25 per cent on his in- 
vestment. On July 1 he again invests the $800, together 
with the profits. During the last half of the year he loses 
25 per cent on his investment. Did he gain or lose and how 
much? 

4. A man invests $2,000. During the first six months he 
loses 25 per cent on his investment. He then invests the 
remainder and gains 50 per cent on his investment during 
the last six months. Did he gain or lose during the year, 
and how much? 

5. Mixed 60 bushels of wheat worth 60 cents a bushel and 
50 bushels worth 75 cents a bushel, and 80 bushels worth 80 
cents a bushel. At what must I sell a bushel of the mix- 
ture to gain 10 per cent? 

6. The area of the two largest faces of a common brick 
is what per cent of the combined area of the other four? 

7. Find the bank discount of $300 at 5 per cent for 15 
months, not including days of grace. 

8. Find the true discount of the same amount for the 
same time at the same rate. 

9. I purchased $3,000 worth of railroad stock at 84 and 
sold it so as to gain $330; for how much did I sell it on the 
dollar? 

10. What is the cost of a draft on Boston for $178 at % 
per cent premium? 
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ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 





By Louis Baer. 





Series A. No. 23. 

1. An agent sold 1,700 bushels of wheat at 80 cents per 
bushel. He then deducted his commission of 5 per cent and 
invested the proceeds in cotton, charging a commission of 
5 per cent. How much was his commission on both trans- 
actions? ; 

2. My agent purchased wheat, charging me $729.28 for 
the wheat and commission at 2 per cent. What was his 
commission? 

3. A man bequeathed $2,400 to his wife, which was 4-5 
of the sum the children received. There were two sons and 
three daughters. Each son received $150 more than each 
one of the daughters. How much did the three daughters 
receive together? 

4. If I own 20 per cent of the stock in a mine and sell 
80 per cent of my share for $4,440, what is the whole stock 
worth at the same rate? 

5. I bought a farm of 120 acres at $75 per acre, paid $200 
for fencing it, $180 for repairing the house and barn, and 
$60 tax due on it. I then sold it at a gain of 20 per cent. 
Vind the selling price per acre. 

6. I have two offers for a house, one of $4,000 cash, the 
other of $4,120 due in six months. If money is worth 6 
per cent, which is the better offer and how much? 

7. A note of $840 due in 8 months and 21 days was sold 
at a discount of “% per cent a month. What sum was re- 
ceived? 

8 <A farmer sold some wheat, corn, oats and barley. lor 
the wheat he received $60; for the corn three-fourths as 
much. The money he received for the corn was equal to 
90 per cent of the money that he received for the oats. The 
money received for the oats equalled 6634 per cent of the 
amount he received for the barley. Find how much money 
he received for all. 

9. If the farmer sold 75 bushels of wheat, 100 bushels of 
corn, 200 bushels of oats, and 88 1-8 bushels of barley, what 
was the average price per bushel? 





ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 





By Louis Baer. 





Series A, No. 24. 


1. C. B. Jones of Vandalia, Tl, has asked his commis- 
sion house at St. Louis to remit him $1,025.30 to cover cost 
of apples purchased, and his commission of 4 per cent; also 
the following charges: picking and hauling, $40.60; cost of 
barrels, $61.80; freight prepaid, $28.50. What, did he pay 
for the apples? 

2. In a spelling contest where two hundred words were 
given, five contestants spelled 175 words each, 2 spelled 160 
words each, six spelled 85 each; two spelled 110 each, and 
three were perfect. Find the average per cent of standing 
of these contestants. 

3. The front wheels of a wagon are 12 feet in circumfer- 
ence, the hind wheels 15 feet. The number of revolutions 
made by the larger wheels is what per cent of the number 
made by the smaller, while driving 300 feet? 

4. If a druggist buys 3 pounds, 2 ounces of a certain drug 
at 75 cents an ounce avoirdupois and sells it at the same 
price per ounce troy, what per cent does he gain or lose: 

5. Find the price of a 6 per cent stock to equal a 5 per 
cent stock bought at 60. 

6. A cake of ice one foot long, one foot wide and 12 
inches thick weighs 27 pounds. This is what per cent of an- 
other cake of ice that is 3 feet long, 18 inches wide and 18 
inches thick? 

7. A speculator borrowed $1,400 at 6 per cent and invested 
it in 9 per cent stock at 814%. He kept the stock one year 
and then sold it at 89. What was his net gain? 

8. In a school having an enrollment of 150 pupils, there 
were present,on Monday 135, on Tuesday 130, on Wednes- 
day 140, on Thursday 125. On account of the storm on Fri- 
day, there were only 75 present. Find the average per cent 
of attendance during the week. . 
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GREAT ARTIST SERIES. Corot. No. 
213. Paper, 48 pages. Price, 10 
cents. Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


FAMOUS PRESIDENTS. By Helen 
M. Campbell. Cloth, 12mo, 196 
pages. Price, 50 cents. Educational 
Publishing Company, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. 

This book will appeal to those who 
are interested in teaching the story of 
the lives of our famous statesmen. In 
it is set forth, in a plain and lucid 
style, a biographical sketch of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Grant; with 
their photographs and other illustra- 
tions. The work is in keeping with the 
standard of the work done by this 
company. G. E. W. 


EASY STEPS IN LATIN. By Mary 
Yamer, Teacher in the High School, 
Taunton, Mass. Edited under the 
supervision of John T. Buchanan, 
Principal of the Boys’ High School, 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, 182 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

This book is the result of the au- 
thor’s own experience in the class- 
room. The lessons are so planned 
that they may be learned by the av- 
erage pupil in one hour. The vocabu- 
lary gives familiar terms, and most of 
the lessons include drill on English de- 
rivatives or synonyms. It is certainly 
a practical elementary Latin book. 

G. BE. W. 


THE CHILD. By W. B. Drummond, 
M. B., C. M., M. R. C. P. E., Physici- 
an to the Western Dispensary, Ed- 
inburg. Cloth, 142 pages. Price, 40 
cents. The Macmillan Company, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

This book is elementary in its scope 
and practical in its aims, It is intend- 
ed as an introduction to the study of 
the physicial and mental development 
of the child. The nature and nurture 
of the child are treated of throughout 
the book. The chapter on “Child 
Study” contains much valuable _in- 
formation on that new science, and the 
methods of child study are clearly set 
forth. As a book full of interest to 
the teacher and student of child study, 
this one will bear a high recommenda- 
tion. G. E. W. 


NOVELLO MUSIC COURSE. By 
Francis E. Howard, Supervisor of 
Musie in Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 
This is the First Reader of the No- 

vello Music Course, and is the third 

book of the series. It is a logical con- 
tinuation of the Manual and Primer. 

In addition to its numerous exercises 

and songs, graded on _ the basis of 

rythmie forms, the book contains an 
appendix with much valuable matter, 
and a concise biography of the more 

prominent composers. G. E. .W. 





NEW CENTURY PRIMER OF HY- 
GIENE. First Book for Pupil’s Use. 
By Mrs. Jeanette W. Hall. Cloth, 
12mo, 154 pages. Price, 30 cents. 





INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE. For Fifth and 
Sixth Year Pupils. By Winfield S. 
Hall and Jeanette W. Hall. Cloth, 
12mo, 181 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 

These books complete the series of 
four intended for pupils’ instruction in 
the New Century Series of Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene. The lan- 
guage is simple, and not burdened 
with technical terms. The illustrations 
are numerous, consisting of both ana- 
tomical diagrams and attractive pic- 
tures closely related to the subjects 
treated. The more important laws of 
hygiene are discussed, and the effects 
of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics 
upon the human system are presented 
according to the instruction given by 
the Text-Book Committee of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. The instruc- 
tion on clothing, bathing, and the need 
of pure air are practical and useful. 

G. E. W. 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS ON 
PLAINS AND IN THE MOUN- 
TAINS; or, THE LAST VOICE 
FROM THE PLAINS. By Capt. 
William F. Drannan. A 12mo book, 
586 pages. Price, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. Rhoades & McClure Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 

This is an authentic record of a life- 
time of hunting, trapping, scouting and 
Indian fighting in the Far West. The 
author gives a_ brief outline of his 
early life to the time when he met Kit 
Carson in St. Louis, who took him into 
his care, and treats him as a kind 
father would a son. The book is filled 
with interesting and romantic events. 
It is an excellent history and descrip- 
tion of frontier life. G. E. W. 


THE 





A Tonic and Nerve Food| 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or 
overwork of mind or body, take 
half a teaspoon of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass 
of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 











WIGWAM STORIES TOLD BY 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
Compiled by Mary Catherine Judd, 
with illustrations by Angel de Cora. 
Cloth, 12mo, 276 pages. Price, $1. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, U. S. A. 

These stories, told by and about the 
Indians, have been gathered from vari- 
ous sources. Above the many other 
interesting facts, they show that the 
love of the beautiful, and also of the 





How’s This. 





We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price T5c. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials: free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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humorous exist in the heart of the wild 
Indian. It might well be called the 
mythical history of the Indians. “In 
addition to the numerous illustrations 
from photographs, Angel de Cora, a 
young Indian artist of great promise, 
has contributed three full page 
sketches, the cover design, and numer 
ous initial designs. The pictorial fea- 
tures, therefore, reproduce with un- 
usual fidelity the atmosphere of the 
Indian life.” G. BE. W. 


THE ELEMENTARY INDUCTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. By Mary R. Davis 
and Chas. W. Dean, Ph. D. Size, 
7x11 inches, 386 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Potter & Putnam Co., New York. 
The book is divided into three parts. 

First, the earth as the home of the life 

of the world; second, the physical fea- 

tures of the world; third, a study of 
the political divisions of the earth. The 
maps and illustrations are numerous 
and good. The book is written in an 

Interesting and instructive style, and 

arranged on pedagogical and scientitic 

principles. G. BE. W. 


NEW TRAIN SERVICE on the “KATY.” 


The Missouri, and = Texas 
Railway Company has put on a new 
train for Missouri, Kansas, the Indian 
Territory and Texas. This train leaves 
Union station daily at 1145 p. m. 
Sleeping car open 


Kansas 


for 
passengers at 9:00 p. m 

DON'T GO TO THE TRAIN TOO 
SOON, for the time has changed; the 
Katy Flyer now leaves Katy Station 
at 8:32 p.m. This is the fast train 
for the Southwest. Through Sleepers 
and free chair cars to all important 
cities in the Southwest. 

THE ONLY LINE THAT DOES IT: 
The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Rail- 
way Company run a through Palace 
Buffet and Drawing-Room Sleeper, St. 
Louis to City of Mexico, on the “Katy 
Flyer” daily and Sundays too, in 
charge of a Pullman conductor the en- 
tire trip. Berths reseryed at 108 N. 
Broadway. 


reception 





Good Advice, We Tried It! 





The party a large one—no dead- 
heads, happy all the way down—-all 
the way back. A short line of advice, 
this. If you are going South, take the 
Dixie Flyer for Florida. Call at Ili- 
nois Central Railroad office, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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Barnes Business College,.# 


Board of Education. Building, St. Louis. 





YOUR 8. 








Shorthand and Bookkeeping taught by correspondence. 


mation, Address, 


1. The New Short Course,—Bookkeeping and Business Practice. 
completed in three to four months, 


Can be 


The Advanced Bookkeeping Course.—Inter-communication Busi- 
ness Practice, Advanced Accounting, Office Practice, Banking, etc. 


The Shorthand and Typewriting Course,—Including Short Course in 
Bookkeeping, if desired. Can be completed in five to seven months. 


The Fall Commercial Course.—Including all of Courses 2and 8. Can 


CHOICE OF Can be completed in five to eight months. 
FOUR a 
4. 
PRACTICAL be completed in ten to twelve months. 
COURSES. 


Instruction in Penmanship, Spelling, Business Forms, Business Letter 
Writing, and Practical English is included in each course. 


For catalogue and full infor- 


BARNES BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


909 Locust Street, St. Louis. 





horizon, 
tender sky, 
rich tint of the cornfields, 


A haze on the far 
The 
The ripe, 
And the 
And all over upland and lowland, 


infinite, 


wild geese sailing high; 


The charm of the goldenrod 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 
William Herbert Carruth. 





Studies in Literature 


BY 
EDWIN A. CREENLAW, A. M. 


Instructor in Eaglish in Northwestern University. 


A valuable pamphlet on the study of poetic 
diction, giving a large number of practical exer- 
cises to be worked out by the student. It is 
exceedingly valuable for class — or for home 
study on the part of the teacher. ives a new 
insight into the study of poetry. Pr ce, 10c. 


By the same Author 


“STUDIES IN MACBETH,” 


A series of thought questions and topics, and 
directions for studying the drama. Invaluable 
for home study. or for school use. Price, 10c. 

Copies may be obtained by addressing, 


EDWIN A, GREENLAW, 
anew anid Th, 


for MODERN 

CULTURE 
desired in every 
city town ond vil- 
ge. Pleasant work and large commissions. 
sani two references and full particulars and 

free equipment will be mailed you. 
MODERN CULTURE MAGAZINE Co., 

Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 


H OME The University at Chicago 


T DY offers over 225 elementary and 

col 5 courses by correspond- 

ence in 28 of its Departments, 

including Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 

English, Mathematics, Pysiography, Zoology, 

Physiolgy, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. 

University credit is granted for college courses 

successfully completed. Work may begin at 
any time, For circular address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
(Div. H), Cu1caco, Itt. 


a 








ST.LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY, 
STUCKSTEDE & BRO. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes, 
of best quality Copper and Tin’ 
2886 & 28388 S, 8d St., St. Louris, Mo 








Electric Lighted 
Trains 











CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE North-Western Limited Service, 

6.30 p. m. daily to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, cannot be excelled and offers 
the best of everything. Any agent will 
give you information about it. Three 
other first class trains from Chicago also— 
g.00 a, m. Daylight Train, 10.00 p. m. 
Fast Mail and 10.15 p. m. Night Express. 
Call on any agent for tickets or address 


461 Broadway - New York/435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches't St.,Philadelphia\507 Smithf'ld 8t., Pitteburg 
368 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main St., - - Buffalo\17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago|2King &t.,£ast, Toronto,Ont. 

















ST. LOUIS-PEORIA LINE. 
(C., P. & St. L. R. R.-St. L., C. & St. P. Ry.) 
Train. Depart. Arrive. 
Peoria. Pekin and Grafton 
Express.. ..” 8:18am 
Springfield and Grafton Mail® 4:30 Ld, m 
Springfield and Grafton Mail 
Peoria, Pekin, Springfield & 
Grafton Express 
* Daily. 
} Except Sunday. 
Except Saturday. 


. “10:55am 


sroseseee © 3200 DM 

Except Sinaia. 
Sunday only. 

~ Saturday only. 
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# Literary Notes 
btssssorssstssssssttssssssrsssstitestostsssssessetety 
The May issue of “The Atlantic 
Monthly” is largely devoted to educa- 
tional and literary topics. It also con- 
tains the first installment of Mary 
Johnston’s new story, “Audrey.” 








Mr. Allen Sangree, in the May issue 
of the Cosmopolitan, draws a_ vivid 
character sketch of General DeWet, 
with photographs and drawings hither- 
to unpublished. 





Good Cheer for April brings to its 
readers what its name implies. Sterling 
Eliott writes entertainingly of the rel- 
ative charms of city and country life. 
“A Greenhouse in April” is charmingly 
portrayed. 


The May issue of Scribner’s abounds 
in good things. Among these may be 
mentioned: “The Southern Moun- 
taineer,” “The Diary of a Goose Girl,” 
a striking account of General DeWet 
and an interesting article by Mr. 
Wyckoff. 





“The Sport of the Gods” is the title 
of the entire novel in the May issue of 
New Lippincott. It also contains a 
number of shorter stories, among 
which may be mentioned: “The Su- 
preme Court of Love,” “In the Dra- 
gon’s Grip,” “Overheard in Arcady.” 


Good Housekeeping for May con- 
tains many things of interest for the 
“good housekeeper.” It contains recipes 
for making preserves, ices, croquettes, 
ete. It is published by Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company, Springfield, Mass., at 
ten cents per month. . 





The May issue of St. Nicholas is 
fairly running over with good things. 
Among these may be mentioned 
“Anastasia’s Elephant,” “The Coming 
of the Prince,” “Paint Box and 
Camera,” “Nature and Science for 
Young Folks,” “The Bridge-builder,” 
“Little Mistress Bridget.” 





The monthly mirror of the world’s 
news, “The Review of Reviews,” cov- 
.ers in its May issue a great variety 
of current, political and _ industrial 
topics, including the recent municipal 
elections, the Cuban and Philippine 
situations, the threatened war  be- 
tween Russia and Japan, and other 
topics of interest. 
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we Women's Salaries 


as book-keepers and stenographers are large—i/ they are thoroughly 
trained. By our unique method of teaching technical and practical 
4 subjects entirely by mail we are giving thousands of women thorough 








Training at Home in Book-keeping and Shorthand 


We can qualify you in a short time, using only your leisure hours 
for study, to take a position above the drudgery and meagre sala- 

= ries usual with beginners in business. Courses also in Teaching and 
Ornamental Design, which can be mastered, by our method, without inter- 
rupting your daily occupation. Write for circular of subject interested in. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1261 Scranton, Pa. 








The leading feature of the Chautau- 
quan for May is an illustrated article 
describing the “Primitive Industrial 
Civilization of China.” There is also 
an interesting article on “Hindu Be- 
liefs about the World and the Heaven- 
ly Bodies.” We are also told how 
children are educated in Switzerland. 





“Aguinaldo’s Capture and the Philip- 
pine Commission” is the leading arti- 
cle in the May Forum. The connec- 
tion between “Bryanism and Jefferson- 
fan Democracy” is traced by Mr. Al- 
bert Watkins. Hon. Chas. Denby con- 
tributes, from his own experiences at 
Pekin, “Some Chinese Traits.” 





The Arena for May is an especially 
fine number. It contains a picture of 
Prof. Geo. D. Herron and an ex- 
tremely interesting interview from him 
on “The New Social Apostolate.” 
Among the other features may be men- 
tioned “The Tax Reform Movement” 
and “Russia’s Hoarded Gold.” 





Dodd, Mead & Co. will soon issue a 
novel by Prof. W. H. Venable. It deals 
with Aaron Burr’s audacious scheme 
of founding an empire in the South- 
west. Prof. Venable is an acknowl- 
edged historical authority, and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the sec- 
tion of the country in which the scene 
of the story is laid. 

In this busy age, when the majority 
of persons have not the time to read 
all the papers in order to keep up with 
the times, Current History is invalua- 
ble. It sums up monthly the impor- 
tant news of the world. A half hour’s 
reading will post the reader on the im- 
portant happenings of the day. 





A charming story entitled “Juletty,” 
a typical Kentucky story, will soon is- 


sue from the press of T. Y. Crowell 


& Co., of 426 West Broadway, New 
York, and its author has received a 
letter from ex-Governor J. Proctor 
Knott, of Kentucky, requesting the 
first copy that comes from the press. 





The Century for May is a_ travel 
number. Its readers are treated to a 
delightful imaginary “Breakfast in 
Naples,” then is shown some “Out-of- 
the-Way Places in the Orient,” -and is 
given a glimpse of “Paris in Profile,” 
is also treated to a “Japanese Illusion,” 


and is made acquainted with some 
“Americans Abroad.” 
Success for May draws inspiration 


and instruction from the story of the 
Pan-American triumphs, as portrayed 
by the exposition at Buffalo. “The 
Building of the American Nation” is 
the theme of a series of papers by 
Henry Loomis Nelson. A strong sym- 
posium is presented on “The Kind of 


a Young Man Employers Are Looking 
For.” 





No one can fail to find pleasant and 
profitable diversion in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for May. It contains a 
delightful romance of the great states- 
man, John C. Calhoun, and also a de- 
lightful love story of a little Japanese 
acrobat. There is a weird fascination 
in the narration of “Some Remarkable 
Cases of Double Personality.” Edward 
Bok gives some sound advice on the 
subject of summer vacations. 





The May issue of “The Critic’ con- 
tains as a frontispiece a beautiful 
drawing entitled, “The Poet Hath Lost 
His Pipe.” We also have a delight- 
ful pen picture of Francis Parkman. 
From over the seas comes the second 
of “Arthur Pendeny’s” letters to “Be- 
linda.” It also contains the closing in- 
stallment of “The Forest School- 
master,” which has been enthusiastic- 
ally received. 
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The May issue of McClure’s Maga- 
zine contains a portion of the story of 
the arrest, imprisonment and exile of 
Capt. Dreyfus, as related by himself. 
The book from which the fragment is 
taken is soon to be issued by McClure, 
Phillips & Co. The story is thrilling in 
the extreme. 





A number of delightful books are 
soon to be issued from the press of 
Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Among these may be mentioned a 
handy volume of the works of John 
Keats. There is also a_ series of 
books entitled ‘Pioneer Towns of 
America.” These give a local history 
of some of the early settlements of the 
United States. These are intended both 
for home and school libraries. 





“Bird Day: How to Prepare for It,” 
is the title of an interesting book by 
Prof. Chas. Babcock, the originator of 
“Bird Day.” It contains many valua- 
ble suggestions to teachers as to exer- 
cises for the day, and is also full of 
interest to those who are fond of the 


study of birds. One chapter is de- 
voted to “The Poets and the Birds.” It 


contains sixteen full-page cuts of birds. 
It is issued by Silver, Burdett & Co., 
at the low price of fifty cents. 





The May issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly contains the first installment 
of “Audrey,” Miss Mary Johnston’s 
latest romance. It is thrillingly inter- 
esting, and abounds in exquisite de- 
scriptions. The scene is laid in Vir- 
ginia. The heroine of the _ book, 
“Audrey,” is the most fascinating per- 
sonage created by Miss Johnston’s 
imagination. This story bids fair to be- 
come one of Miss Johnston’s most pop- 
ular works. 





Just at this time, when all eyes are 
being turned to Buffalo, everybody 
will be delighted to hear or sing the 
new song, “Wake Me up at Buffalo.” 
It is replete with pathos and poetry, 
and the music is equally as pleasing. 
It was composed by Mr. M. V. Taylor, 
assistant passenger agent of the Wa- 
bash, and is dedicated to that magnifi- 
cent railroad which will carry so 
many thousands of people to the great 
Pan-American Exposition. 





In reply to yours of recent date, will 
say that I have regularly received the 
American Journal of Kducation and 
like it very much.—M. M. Mallary, 
County Superintendent, Lacon, Ill. 


The Clipping File is a device for 
classifying and filing newspaper clip- 
pings, etc., just what editors, pastors, 
teachers, students and authors have 
long been feeling the need of. It is in- 
geniously and carefully arranged, and 
is strongly and tastily made. It stands 
in a case which looks like a book. It 
is sold for the very low price of one 
dollar per volume; ten pockets and an 
index, without case, fifty cents. For 
further particulars about it, address 
Clipping File Company, Cleveland, O. 


A dull head thinks of no better way 
to show himself wise than by suspect- 
ing everything in his way.—Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface 
flow; 

He who would search for pearls must 
dive below. —Dryden. 

Wherever you find patience, fidelity, 
honesty, kindness, truth, there you 
find respectability, however obscure 
and lonely men may be.—Beecher. 


The discovery of what is true, and 
the practice of that which is good, are 
the two most important objects of 
philosophy.—Voltaire. 


Methods are many, principles are few; 
Methods often vary, principles never 


do. —Arnold. 
WE WANT ME with push, etc., to supply 
country homes with an 
absolute necessity, $3 to $15 worth used in each 
home. Profit 200 per ct. Outfit, terms, etc., free. 
ORDWAY & CO., 62 S. Str., Peoria, Ill. 


FAC ON BUTTON, tretcntsec, 











8 same face 2c. PHotos Copiep, 
finest qnality on elegant embossed 


mounts at 20c, 25c, 30c, 50c, 75c to $2.50 
DOZ. Proofs and tintypes extra. Your photo 
returned uninjured. Send 8c stamps for Sample 
Photo (our selection) and Catalog 150 illus. or 10 
cts. for 4 Samples. Agents Wanted. 

SUNBEAM PHOTO CoO., Dept. A.E., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 5 to August 16, rgor. 


84 Courses in 19 Departments. Single tuition, 
$25. Inexpensive living. For Circular and Book 
of Views, address 

THE REGISTRAR, CORNELL et 
ithaca, N. 





Your Picture on a Button, 10 cts. 
Stickpin or Hatpin 20 cents. One Doz. Minia- 
tures 25 cents. Photos returned uninjured. Send 
for Catalogue of PHOTO-JEWELRY aad MEDALLIONS. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


KELMAN & CO., 328 E, 43d St., Chicago, III. 





ARTHAS VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


i 600 Students 
Cottage City, Mass. 40 Instructors 
24th Year. Begins July 9. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 
’ Send for 64-Page Circular. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 





Bunting Flags ! 








IN VIEW OF THE MOVEMENT FOR A 
MORE GENERAL USE OF THE 
STARS AND STRPES, 


especially in connection with the educa- 
tion of American youth, we have made 
special arrangements to furnish best 
all-wool bunting, sewed flags at the 
FOLLOWING Low PRICES: 

5 feet long....§ 2 25 | 20 feet long....§14 55 

6 feet long.... 2 90 | 25 feet iong.... 20 00 

8 feet long.... 3.00 | 28 feet long.... 24 50 
10 feet long.... 4 25 |30 feet long.... 27 00 
12 feet long.... 6 00 | 32 feet long.... 30 00 
14 feet long.... 8 85 | 36 feet long... 32 50 
16 feet long.... 11 10 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


217 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 













NEN 7, 
TT 












Po togaay i. rd as 9:00 ‘a. m- 
ae ew Yor 8:80 p. m. 
_— Boston Nayge Dat. { 5:20 4 m. 
For further information, address 


C. S. CRANE, G. P. & T.A., 
Sr. Lous. 
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Phonetic Spelling. 








If you and I and ewe and eye 

And yew and aye (dear me), 

Were all to be spell u and i, 

How mixed up we should be! 
—Harvard Lampoon. 





Your American Journal of Education 
is a constant visitor to my office, and I 
take great pleasure in recommending it 
to our teachers.—Edith M. Witmer, Su- 
perintendent Christian County Schools, 
Taylorville, Il. 








UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, 


FOUNDED IN 1840—___— 


Has departments of Language, Science, 
History, Economics, Philosophy, and Peda- 
gogy, and also of Law, Medicine, Engi- 
neering (Civil, Electrical, Sanitary, and Me- 
chanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science, and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia. Mo. Instruction is 
given in Military Science and Tactics also, 
and in Stenography and Business Forms. 

All Departments Open to Women. 

Tuition Free 


Fourteen buildings, supplied with water, 
steam heat, andelectricity. New Greenhouse 
and laboratory of Horticulture. New labo- 
ratories of Physiology, Bacteriology, and 
Pathology in Medical department. Furni- 
ture, library, and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. 

Ninety Professors, Instructors, and 
Assistants inthe whole University, 

Examinations for entrance are held in Col- 
umbia during the four days preceding the 
opening of the university. For cadetship 
apply to your senator or representative. 
The school of Mines and Metallurgy at 
Rolla, is a department of the University. 


For catalogue, address, 
IRVIN SWITZLER, Registrar, 
Columbia, Mo. 




















IT’S THE BEST 


THE cee. 


KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL, 


e- VIA... 


Big Four Route, 


-. FROM.. 
—ST. Lovis— 
oo BO. 

NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


—SsT. Lovis— 
°- TO... 
INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
ann WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ee a 
You ’ 
¢ Any Cime ves, 3 
A BOOK 
no matter what kind, } 
ind at publishers’ prices, 
address, write to 4 





sent postpaid to your 
PERRIN & SMITH PRINTING CO., 
ST. Lou/s, MO. 
eererer Er Or ~< 33 3< 3-33-30 


Start Right! 


Pupil co-operation in Government 
by the Citizen and Tribune plan a 
ed 
Send stamps for sample pin 
A doun CREAR and a little booklet by John T. 
Ke ScHOMS Ray, Prin. John Crerar School 
BY Aw Chicago, giving rules, plans 
and suggestions for its introduction. 50,000 
children now using it. The only successful plan 
for country and graded schools. We make the 
pins and all kinds of photo buttons, badges, 
class pins, &c. Send for sample and prices. 


CITIZEN PIN CO., 
14 and 16 Pacific Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FR EE Book Store by Mail. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Write for our catal ©; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; post- 
age6cents. Advertises 15. Books, Bibles, 
Periodicals,etc,,etc.,at Wholesale Prices. 
All books carried in stock. Best catalog ever print- 
ed and sent free of charge. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO.,266-8 Wabash Ave.,Chicage 
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ARKANSAS. 
TEXAS. 
MEXICO «= 
CALIFORNIA. 


Elegant Through Service, 
via this, the True South- 
i daMmaceleia:e 
TO THE 


Winter Resorts «n. Southwest. 


WRITE Company’s Agents for 
particulars. 


H. C, TOWNSEND, 


G. P. and T.A., ST. LOUIS, MO, 




















—SEE THE— 


LLINOIS 


CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 


—- Fou 


SUMMER TOURIST 


RESORTS. 


Through SLEEPING Cars to 
Northern Michigan 
Summer Resorts. 





Direct Lake and Rail Connection via 
Chicago, 





New City Ticket Office: 
308 North Broadway. 
Cc. C. McCARTY, 


Div. Pass. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt.. 
Chicago, Ill. 





— = 


GALTON RR 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—BETWEEN— 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago &.Alton Railroad, or write to 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 


CHICAGO ILL 
D. BOWES, 


Assistant Gen. Passenger Agent, 
Carlton Bldg., 6th and Olive Sts., 
ST LOUIS, MO. 
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—FOR THE— 


NATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


jul. Z to 12, 1901 


MEETING 
AT DETROIT, 


,' 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


POST-PAID, ONLY 35 CENTS. HANDSOMEST BOOK EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE. 


Here is a magnificent collection of the masterpieces of Euglish and American Literature, handy volume size, large type editions. Each volume 
contains illuminated title pages, with portrait of author and numerous engravings. They are bound in full cloth, ivory finish, ornamental inlaid 


* 











MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“‘ The Niagara Falls Route” 


——WILL MAKE A RATE OF—— 


One Fare euss2 mm Round Trip 


Special arrangements will be made for the extension | 


of tickets, returning from Detroit up to and including 


Sept. Ist to enable those desiring to do so to visit 


The Pan- American Exposition 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Eastern Resorts. 


Send four cents postage for Pan-American Souvenir 
and six cents postage for Detroit Illustrated. 


For further information as to special arrangements for 
teachers’ clubs, time-table folders, etc., address 


O. W. RUGGLES, 


sen’l Pas’ger & Ticket Ag’t, 


CHICAGO. 


sides and backs. Each book put up ina neat box. Sent by mail, post-paid, for ONLY 35 CENTS. 





Cranford—Mrs. Gaskill. 

A Window in Thrums—Barrie. 

Rab and His Friends—Brown. 

Vicar of Wakefield--Goldsmith. 

Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow— 
J. K. Jerome. 

Tales from Shakspeare—Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 

Sesame and Lilies—Ruskin. 

Ethics of the Dust—Ruskin, 

Pleasures of Life—Sir John Lubbock. 

Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne. 

House of the Seven Gables—Haw- 
thorne. 


~Mosses from an Old Manse—Haw- 


thorne. 

fwice Told Tales—Hawthorne. 
Bacon’s Kssays. 
Emerson’s Essays—Ist Series. 
Emerson’s Essays—2d Series. 
Representative Men—Emerson. 
Thoughts, Marcus Aurelius. 
Discourses, Epictetus, 
Imitation of Christ — Thomas 

A’Kempis. 


Confessions of an OpigmpHater— Lowell’s Poems. 

De Quincey. John Ploughman’s Pictures— 
Treasure Island—Stevenson, —— 
Carmen—Prosper Merimee. The Manliness of Christ—Thomas 
A Sentimental Journey—Lau- Hughes. 

rence Sterne. Beecher’s Addresses to Young 
The Blithedale Romance—Haw- Men. 

thorne. @ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Bab Ballads and Savoy Songs— Table—Holmes. 

W. H. Gilbert. Mulvaney Stories—Kipling. 
Fanchon—George Sand. Kipling’s Ballads. 
John Ploughman’s Talk— Ten Nights in a Bar Room— 

Spurgeon. Arthur. 


Drummond’s Addresses, 

Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Reveries of a Bachelor—Ik. Marvel. 

Dream Life—Ik. Marvel. 

Sartor Resartus—Carlyle. 

Heroes and Hero Worship—Carlyle. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabiu—Mrs. Stowe. 

Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

My Point of View—Selections from 
Drummond’s Works. 

Sketch Book—Irving. 

Kept for the Master's Use—Havergal. 

Lucille—Owen Meredith. 

Lalla Rookh—Thomas Moore. 

Lady of the Lake—Scott. 

Marmion—Scott. 

Princess and Maud—Tennyson. 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage—Byron. 

Idylls of the King—Tennyson. 

Evangeline—Longfellow. 

Longfetlow’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. II. 

The Queen of the Air. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. IT. 

Morning Thoughts— Havergal. 

Evening Thoughts—Havergal. 

In Memoriam—Tennyson. 

Coming to Christ—Havergal. 

The House of the Wolf—Stanley 
Weyman. 

The Changed Cross and Other Re- 
ligious Poems. 

Laddie and Miss Toosey’s Mission. 

Phantom Rickshaw—Rudyard Kip- 


ling. 
Steps fato the Blessed Life—Rev. F. 
B. Meyers 


Address, Perrin & Smith, Publishers,§{217 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gen’l Western Passenger Ag’t, 


L. D. HEUSNER, . 


119 Adams St, CHICAGO. 


Poe’s Poems, 

Bryant’s Poems, 

Holmes’ Poems. 

Greek Heroes—Charles Kingsley. 

A Wonder Book— Hawthorne. 

Undine—Fouque. 

Brooks’ Addresses, 

Balzac’s Shorter Stories. 

Two Years Before the Mast—Dana. 

Aare of Benjamin Frank- 

n. 

Last Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

Tom Brown’s School Days—Hughea. 

Poe’s Weird Tales. 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Ruskin. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual Worla~ 
Drummond, 

The Romance of a Poor Young Man— 
Octave Feuiilet. 

Black Beauty—Anna Sewell. 

Camille—Alexandre Dumas, Jr. 

The og of Asia—sir Edwin 
Arnold. 


The Lays of 
Macaulay. 

Daily Food for Christians. 

Adventures of a Brownie—Miss Mu- 


Ancient Rome— 


ock, 
The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture—William E. Gladstone 
Kidnapped—Robert L. Stevenson. 
The Prince, of the House of David— 
Ingraham. 
Tanglewood Tales—Nathaniel Haw- 


thorne. 
The Song of Hiawatha—Henry W. 
Longfello 
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